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The biological test for tuberculosis in milk 
is in general very accurate both in its positive 
and negative findings, but it is open to the 
serious objection that it involves delay of three 
to six weeks, during which infection of the milk 
supply may continue unchecked, Any system 
which will reduce this period of inaction, with- 
out undue elaboration, is to be commended. 

The value of observation of the cytology of 
milk from single cows as an aid to the rapid 
and accurate detection of tuberculosis of the 
udder is now fairly well established, The phe- 
nomenon of cell grouping is described, illus- 
trated and discussed in the Veterinary Record, 
1927, Vol. vii, p. 875, Torrance; and 19381, 
Vol. xii, p. 403, Matthews. The present investi- 
gations have been made with a view to deter- 
mining whether the principle could be applied 
to the mixed milk of a number of cows with 
any degree of practical success, 

In modern public health practice, samples of 
mixed milk subjected to the biological test may 
be divided into two distinct categories: the 
“bulk ’’ sample and the “ control” sample. 
The bulk sample is taken as a routine measure, 
usually by a sanitary inspector, and acts as a 
check on a milk supply which is not subject to 
any special suspicion. It may be taken on the 
producing farm or at a depdt or retail dairy 
en route to the consumer, and may or may not 
truly represent the herd. 
sample proves tuberculous, the cows involved 
are examined clinically and any of them deemed 
suspicious are sampled singly for further test, 
either biological or microscopic. Whether a defi- 
nite case of tuberculous mastitis is found or 
not, it is generally regarded as desirable to check 
the accuracy of the clinical examination by sub- 
mitting one or more mixed samples from the 
unsuspected cows to a biological test, for the 
purpose either of exonerating them from blame 
or to narrow the search down to a smaller group 
than the whole herd. These are often called 
“eontrol ’’ samples. It is in this sense that the 
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terms “ bulk sample” and control sample 
are used here. 

TECHNIQUE.—Throughout this series of experi- 
ments the technique of preparation for micro- 
scopic examination has been uniform. Ten ¢.c. 
of each sample of milk is centrifuged at a speed 
and for a period just long enough to throw down 
sufficient sediment to make a good smear on a 
slide. With positive samples one to two minutes 
at approximately two thousand r.p.m. is. suffi- 
cient, Negative samples commonly take longer, 
but it is worthy of emphasis that excessive 
centrifuging is to be avoided. The reason for 
this is that the cell groups, for which one will 
eventually search, tend to be thrown down 
among the first deposit, so that there is a con- 
centration of them in the lowest layer, and if 
this layer be covered with other sediment by 
prolonged centrifuging, the resulting smear will 
be less rich in cell groups. The smear is dried, 
fixed in a flame, stained with methylene blue 
and examined with the low power of the micro- 
scope, the search being directed purely towards 
the detection of cell groups. In many of the 
positive cases a sample has been stained by 
Ziehl Neelsen for the purpose of demonstrating 
tubercle bacilli in confirmation, but this elabora- 
tion is quite unnecessary. The technique has 
been dictated by the facilities at the disposal 
of the writer, and the simplicity is perhaps ex- 
cessive, Obviously it would be better to examine 
the first sediment thrown down from a larger 
quantity than the ten cc. here used. Also it 
is quite possible that a system of staining could 
be devised to make clearer the distinction be- 
tween true tuberculous cell groups and the non- 
tuberculous type which is sometimes encoun- 
tered. A knowledge of*the appearance of cell 
grouping is, of course; essential. ; 

To clear the approach to the main problem 
of examining samples of mixed milk as met in 
practice, it becomes necessary to answer two 
questions :— 

(1) At what dilution is it) practicable to 
demonstrate cell grouping in milk? 

This was attempted by the direct method of 
adding small quantities of known tuberculous 
milk from one cow, to varying amounts of mixed 
milk known not to yield cell groups alone, and 
making an examination of the resulting mix- 
ture. Briefly, the milk of four different cows, 
each affected with tuberculous mastitis in vary- 
ing degree, was examined by mixing quantities 
of from 05 to 2 ce. of each with samples of 
milk from different sources involving from two 
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to twenty-two cows, at dilutions varying from 
1/10 to 1/100—ten experiments in all. In every 
case but one (a dilution of 1/100), groups were 
demonstrated with ease, so that it appeared 
likely that the ordinary dilutions met in prac- 
tice should not be a great obstacle to success. 
It must be noted that under practical conditions 
he dilution cannot be expressed by the number 
f cows involved because of the varying quanti- 
ties yielded by each cow, 

(2) The second question assumes importance 
when dealing with control samples, as they pre- 
sumably contain the milk of no cow which 
presents a clinical abnormality of the udder 
likely to be tuberculous. It is this: Do cell 
groups occur in the milk of a tuberculous udder 
before the disease is clinically apparent? 

It is well known that a cow may give tuber- 
culous milk for some time before a physical 
examination will reveal any abnormality of the 
udder, It is also known that a careful post- 
mortem examination of the tissue of an udder 
clinically affected in one quarter commonly 
shows the disease to have extended to quarters 
unsuspected during the life of the animal. The 
question can therefore be attempted by examin- 
ing the cytology of the milk of each quarter of 
a tuberculous udder separately and comparing 
the results with the post-mortem findings. 

Six cows have been thus investigated and the 
results show conclusively that cell groups do 
oecur in the milk at a pre-clinical stage of the 
disease. 

In view of the favourable answers to these 
two questions a microscopic examination of 
mixed milk, as encountered in practice, becomes 
invested with more hope of success. It is here 
that the distinction between bulk samples and 
control samples assumes importance. 

Samp_es.—For purposes of this part of 
the investigation six herds, each containing a 
cow known to be suffering from tuberculous 
mastitis in some degree, were selected. Bulk 
samples of six to eight ounces of morning milk, 
were obtained from the dairies. The method 
adopted was to hand over a sterile bottle and 
request a sample of the milk held in the dairy 
for retail sale, just as it would be given to a 
customer presenting a jug. The milk, in a churn 
or bowl, was stirred with a pint measure and 


thence poured into the bottle, none of the hand- 


ling being done by the writer. It was, of course, 
assumed that the milk from the tuberculous 
udder was fairly represented in the sample, an 
assumption which is by no means always justi- 
fied, but it was felt that if any special precau- 
tions were taken to ensure its inclusion the 
sample could not fairly be called an ordinary 
bulk sample. 

Ten cc. specimens of each sample were 
examined with the technique described above. 
The findings are here tabulated. 
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BULK SAMPLES, 


Herd No. No, of 
Cows, tion for cell groups. 


1 8 Containing a Negative inerror 
very early 
tuberculous 
udder 

2 11 Karty tubercu- Two specimens 
lous udder examined. Both 

positive 

3 24 A fairly well- Negative inerror 
developed 
tuberculous 
udder. 

4 7 Tuberculosis in Two specimens 


an atrophied examined. One 


quarter. positive, one 
doubtful 
5 21 Tuberculous Negative inerror 
udder not 
chinically 
discernible. 
6 18 very early Negative inerror 
tuberculous 
udder. 


The proportion of two successful results out 
of six possible was not sufficient to encourage 
the writer to proceed further with samples of 
this nature. It is probable, however, that 
samples obtained direct from the cows, the milk 
of every quarter being included, would prove 
more productive. That calls into question the 
whole system of bulk sampling as generally 
practised and is beyond the scope of this article. 

CONTROL SAMPLES.—It must be remembered 
that a control sample contains the milk of no 
cow which is suspected on clinical grounds, so 
that any positive result is contrary to anticipa- 
tion. In each of the following cases the heré 
Was examined as a result of a bulk sample 
having been returned positive to the biological 
test. Any suspected cow was sampled singly. 
The control samples here tabulated were taken 
direct from the cows into sterile bottles, in quan- 
tities of from 30 to 50 ¢.c. per cow. 


CONTROL SAMPLES. 


No. of Micro. Exam’n 


Herd, Sample cows in for cell 
No. sample. _groups 
1 5 Neg. Neg 
A. 2 12 Neg. Neg 
3 8 Neg. Neg. 
B. 4 11 Non-T.B. type Neg 
5 6 Neg 
C. 6 6 Non-T.B. type Neg 
7 3. Neg. Neg 
8 4 Neg. Neg. 
dD. 9 6 Neg. Neg. 
10 5 Non-T.B. type Neg. 
eels 1 1 6 Positi ve Positi ve 
12 7 Neg. Neg. 
E. 13 7 Neg. Neg 
14 7 Neg. Neg 
15 7 Neg. Neg 
16 6 Neg. Neg. 
F. 17 6 Neg. Neg. 
18 6 Neg.inerror Positive 
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No. of Micro. Exam’n 


Herd. Sample cows in for ce Biological 
No. sample groups. test. 
19 10 Positive Positive 
G. 20 9 Neg. Neg. 
21 3 Positive Not done 
22 3 Neg. Neg. a 
H. 23 18 Positive g Positive 


I. 24 7 Neg. Neg. 
25 6 Non-T.B. type Neg. 


26 6 Neg. 
27 5 Neg. Positive 
J 28 6 Neg. 
29 6 Neg. Neg 
30 7 Neg. Neg 
315 New. Neg 
L 32 14 Neg. Neg 
33 13 Neg. Neg 
M. = 34 4 Neg. Neg. 
35 7 Neg. Neg. 
N 36 9 Neg. Neg. 
37 10 Neg. Neg. 
O. 38 8 Positive Not done 
39 6 Neg. eg. 
40) 6 Neg. Neg 
41 6 Neg. Neg 


Details of the positive cases in this series are 
as follow :— 


Herp D. 


The herd of twenty-one cows presented no case 
clinically suspicious and was divided into four 
control samples. No. 8 included four cows with 
normal udders. In No. 9 were six cows, two 
of which had one _ non-functional, atrophied 
quarter each. No. 10, from five cows, one of 
which showed a mild, subacute mastitis in one 
quarter, yielded non-tuberculous cell groups on 
microscopic examination. No. 11 was from six 
cows, all apparently normal. This sample gave 
typical tuberculous cell groups, and eventually 
proved tuberculous on biological test. In the 
meantime single samples from each of the six 
cows were examined microscopically, and one 
was found to contain typical groups and tubercle 
bacilli. This cow was slaughtered forthwith as 
“ giving tuberculous milk,” post-mortem reveal- 
ing early tuberculosis of the left fore quarter of 
the udder. The remaining five cows were mixed 
into one sample which eventually was returned 
negative to biological test. Thus’ the 
offending cow was detected in two days instead 
of waiting, in this case thirty-five days for the 
biological test to indicate an offending group of 
six COWS. 


Herp F. 


No cow could be selected clinically from this 
herd of eighteen, so they were controlled in three 
sixes. A note against — No. 18 shows that “a 
few small, not clear, cell groups” were found 
x but pressure of work prevented 
the case being followed up atthe time and it would 
be unfair to record it here as other than negative. 
Forty days later the biological test returned this 
sample as positive. On re-examination, it was 
found that one of the six cows had been disposed 
of, and none of the remaining five had developed 
any clinical abnormality. Five single samples 
were therefore examined microscopically and the 
culprit thus detected and_= slaughtered, post- 


mortem showing early tuberculosis of the left fore 
quarter. The remaining four cows were sub- 
mitted in one sample to biological test which 
eventually proved negative. 


HERp G. 

Herd of nineteen cows, of which one showed evi- 
dence of pulmonary tuberculosis, the udder being 
clinically normal, and her condition fairly good. 
No other cow could be singled out and the whole 
herd (including the pulmonary case) was sampled 
in two controls. Of these, No. 19 showed clear 
cell groups. The ten cows involved were 
immediately re-examined and although they 
eventually proved to contain two tuberculous 
udders, none could be selected clinically. They 
were re-sampled in five twos, of which one proved 
positive microscopically, and a further examina- 
tion of two singles revealed a culprit. This 
[sont queen cow, however, had not been in the 

erd, nor calved, long enough to have infected 
the original bulk sample. She was slaughtered. 
forthwith, and found to show tuberculosis in all 
quarters except the left fore, at a very early stage, 
together with an active tuberculous peritonitis. A 
biological test of her milk was eventually positive. 
The remaining nine of this group of cows were 
included in one control sample which, to the 
writer’s dismay, was returned positive thirty-eight 
days later. The other control sample, which in- 
cluded the pulmonary case, was negative. On re- 
examination it was found that one of the nine 
cows had been sold, and of the remainder, two 
showed very slight abnormalities of the udder, 
and were deemed worthy of examination as 
singles, but proved to be negative. The six left 
were divided into two threes (Nos. 21 and 22). 
No. 21 showed cell groups and the cow 
responsible was tracked down by microscopic 
examination of three singles. Post-mortem on 
her revealed slight tuberculosis of the right hind 
quarter. The milk of the remaining seven cows 
of this group tested as one sample, eventually 

roved negative. This case can be described 
oth as a success and as a failure for the inicro- 
scope. 


Herp H. 

A herd of nineteen cows examined by two vet- 
erinary surgeons together, who selected one cow 
for sampling singly and controlled the remainder 
in one sample, No. 23. This sample showed cell 
groups quite clearly, and in consequence the 
writer examined the cows four days after the first 
examination and found one slightly abnormal 
udder which proved tuberculous. 


Herp J. 


Examination of this herd, of eighteen cows, 
showed a definite case of tuberculous mastitis 
which was dealt with immediately. The remaining 
cows were divided into three samples, Nos. 26 to 
28. These proved negative microscopically (in 
error), were mixed into one sample:for biological 
test on the assumption that the one cow was 
responsible for all the infection, and proved posi- 
tive thirty-three_days later. A second tubercul- 
ous udder was found at the re-examination and 
the remaining cows comprise samples 29 and 30. 


Herp O. 


A herd of twenty-eight cows, of which two were 
deemed slightly suspicious and sampled singly. 
The remainder comprise Samples 38 to 41. No. 38 
was microscopically positive, the eight cows 
were sampled again in four pairs, one of which 
was again positive, and the culprit found by taking 
two singles. She showed a very early tuber- 
culosis of the udder on post-mortem. 
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Of forty-one control samples examined micyo- 
scopically, thirty-four were negative and were 
so returned correctly. Of the remaining seven 
positive cases, two were returned negative in 
error, and one which was doubly positive was 
only returned so singly. The proportion of error 
is too high to claim that any reliance can be 
placed on negative results, In the other five 
cases the actual cow responsible was found by 
a microscopic search for cell groups, and finally 
for tubercle bacilli, without any great difficulty. 

The occasional finding of cell groups of non- 
tuberculous type is a complication which 
requires soe experience in interpretation, but 
in most of the positive cases recorded here the 
cell picture was remarkably clear. Obviously 
only those who can recognise cell groups easily 
are capable of doing this work. 

Further investigation into the details of 
technique is required before a microscopic ex- 
amination of all mixed samples of milk is likely 
to become a routine public health practice, but 
the writer submits that the successful results 
recorded here are sufficient to demonstrate its 
possibility. The object of reducing the period of 
inactivity inevitable with the biological test is 
au worthy one, and the labour involved, in a 
properly equipped laboratory, would be small. 
With trained microscopists it should be possible 
to trace the offending cow in as many days as 
it now takes weeks, and so prevent the continu- 
ance of infectivity of the milk supply which is 
often permitted. 

Publication at this unfinished stage is due 
to the fact that circumstances prevent the 
writer from continuing the work at present, 


SUMMARY 

(1) The object of the inquiry is to test whether 
2 microscopical examination of mixed milk for 
the presence of cell groups can be used for 
tracing the infective cow, responsible for a tuber- 
culous milk supply, rapidly. 

(2) Bulk samples and “ Control samples 
are defined. 

(3) The technique employed by the writer is 
described, 

(4) Cell groups can be demonstrated from 
tuberculous milk mixed with other milk up to 
dilutions of 1/100, with a fair degree of con- 
stancy, 

(5) Cell groups occur in milk from a_ tuber- 
culous udder before the disease is clinically 
apparent. 

(6) Of six bulk samples of tuberculous milk 
examined, cell groups were demonstrated in two, 

(7) Forty-one control samples of milk were 
examined, Of these, seven were tuberculous. 
Five of the seven were detected microscopically 
and the offending cows traced forthwith by 
further microscopic tests. Two,of the seven 
were returned negative in error. Thirty-four 


were negative and were correctly returned so. 


THE CALCIUM CONTENT OF 
COWS’ BLOOD 


Part I. The Effect of Feeding Cod-liver Oil 


W. L. LITTLE, F.R.C.V.S., and 
ELFREIDA V. MATTICK, M.Sc., PH.D. 
from 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN DAIRYING 


Introduction 


Little and Wright! showed that in mild cases 
of milk fever the total calcium content of blood 
plasma was reduced by 20-30 per cent., and in 
severe cases by as much as 60 per cent. During 
the course of their work two papers appeared, 
the first by Pugh,? in which he advanced the 
theory that milk fever was caused by botulin- 
like toxins following the onset of ketosis due to 
faulty fat metabolism, .and the second by 
Dryerre and Greig,’ in which the symptoms were 
attributed to guanidine intoxication resulting 
from a relative parathyroid deficiency. The 
latter stated that they had not lost sight of the 
fact that calcium metabolism is disturbed as the 
result of parathyroid deficiency, but neither 
author offered any evidence in support of his 
theories. 

Little and Wright were unable to substantiate 
Pugh’s theory by the demonstration of any sig- 
nificant increase in the total acetone bodies of 
the blood or urine. Later Hayden,’ working on 
the blood of milk fever cases, found that the 
amount of guanidine did not differ materially 
from that found in normal cows and Fish®* there- 
fore was of the opinion that guanidine is not an 
important factor in the causation of the disease, 

The investigation of Little and Wright had 
its origin in the observation that the tetany of 
milk fever presented very similar clinical symp- 
toms to those which had been found’ by 
MacCullum and Voegtlin® and other workers to 
be associated with the lowered calcium content 
of the blood of parathyroidectomised animals. 
Shih-Hao-Lin,’ using the blood of normal human 
subjects and of patients with tetany and 
nephrosis, found by the method of Moritz’ as 
improved by Updegraaf, Greenberg and Clark’ 
that the diffusible calcium varied from 5:6 to 
45 mg. per 100 ¢.c., or 57°7 to 42°4 per cent. of 
the total calcium in the case of those subjects 
whose calcium metabolism was undisturbed: 
while in two cases of tetany the diffusible frac- 
tions were only 3:7 and 2°6 mg. per 100 ¢.c¢., or 
46°4 and 43°6 per cent, of the total calcium, In 
these two cases of tetany both the diffusible and 
non-diffusible calcium were diminished but there 
was a greater decrease in the diffusible frac- 
tion. In the cases of kala-azar and nephrosis 
which were studied, although the total blood 
calcium was lowered, the diffusible fractions 
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remained normal, Shih-Hao-Lin also studied the 
influence of cod-liver oil in the case of tetany, 
and found after some days that there was a 
marked increase in the serum calcium, the rise 
being greatest in the diffusible portion. Simi- 
larly in cases of tetany which were treated with 
parathyroid extract, the rise in the diffusible 
calcium was greater than in the non-diffusible 
fraction, 

These results, together with those of Clark,!! 
Brougher,'? Jones, Shultz,"4 and many others, 
suggested the possibility that in cases of milk 
fever accompanied by tetany, it is the diffusible 
portion of the blood calcium which is most 
seriously decreased and if this were proved to 
be correct the possibility of the use of cod-liver 
oil or parathyroid extract as a prophylactic 
agent was naturally suggested. 

* As no records could be found of the partition 
of the calcium into diffusible and non-diffusible 
fractions in the blood of cows suffering from 
milk fever, or of normal cows during lactation 
and parturition, the authors decided to determine 
this distribution in the blood of normal cows 


* Since this work was done Seekles, Sjollema 
and Van der Kaay?? have published the blood 
mineral history of a cow which regularly suffered 
from milk fever at parturition. It was found 
in this case that the total blood calcium content 
did not behave in accordance with the symptoms, 


over a period of some months, and also to study 
the effect of feeding cod-liver oil. 

Towards the end of the investigation an 
attempt was made to determine total and diffu- 
sible phosphorus by a simple method which will 
be outlined, While not always entirely success- 
ful, yet it seemed to be sufficiently accurate to 
indicate the direction of the changes in the 
phosphorus content of the blood under the condi- 
tions of experiment. 

The results of this investigation are recorded 
in Part I of this paper. Part IT (to be published 
shortly) gives the results of calcium estimations 
in the blood of heifers at the time of calving, 
of a single cow which had been subjected to 
ultra-violet irradiation and of two others which 
had received paroidin injections, and one or two. 
other experiments on normal animals, Kept 
under very good conditions. Results of cases 
suffering from milk fever in other herds are in- 
cluded, but possibly owing to the adequate 
liming of the soil in this neighbourhood, and to 
generally good feeding, such cases are by no 
means numerous, 


but that the calcium ion content did so; it was 
therefore concluded that the latter is of particular 
significance in milk fever. It appeared that the 
calcium ion value was concerned with muscular 
tonicity. 


Experimental 


SELECTION OF Cows 


For the main experiment eleven cows were selected, six to receive cod-liver oil, and five to 


serve as controls, 


Relevant details are given in Table I, 


TAaBLe I, 
Cows ReEcEIvING Cop LIVER OIL. ConTROL Cows. 
Age Date of No. of | Yield last | Age Date of No. of | Yield last 
Name. Years.; Drying Off. | Calves. | Lactation. | Name. Years. Drying Off. | Calves. | Lactation. 
2 — 
Lynda 6 | 15 Dec., 1929 3 13,286 Winsome III 4 | 28July, 1929) 2 6,913 
Clara 6 | 10 Nov., 1929 3 10,894 Wisdom II 5 20 Oct., 1929 2 6,478 
Cherry VI 5 | 18 Aug., 1929 3 7,931 | Rosey G. 8 | 20Jan., 1930 5 11,060} 
V. Orange 8 19 Jan., 1930 5 8,883 Doll II 8 10 Nov., 1929 | 5 12,986} 
Rosie ll 10 Nov., 1929 7 10,582} Lottie I ll 17 Nov., 1929 | 7 10,242 
A. Rosalie 3) | 20 1930| 7.4234 
! 


Valencia Orange and Rosey Goodnestone were Guernsey cows, the others were all Shorthorns. 


METHOD OF SAMPLING. 

The blood samples were in all cases taken 
under aseptic conditions from the jugular vein. 
No anticoagulant or preservative was added, 
since it was shown by Stewart and Percival!” 
that the addition of sodium citrate to plasma in 
a concentration of 1 per cent. caused some 
precipitation of calcium. The tubes containing 


the samples were allowed to stand in a warm 
place for some hours until the blood was well 
clotted, the clear serum was removed, then 
centrifuged and placed in an ice chest until the 
determination could be made, In some cases the 
serum was allowed to remain in contact with 
the clot, in an ice chest, for some time before 
being centrifuged. 
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METHODS OF ANALYSIS. 

Details of the analytical methods used are 
given in an appendix. Unless bracketed, the 
results given for both the total and diffusible 
values throughout this paper are the mean of 
at least two determinations, which only occa- 
sionally differed from the mean values by as 
much or more than mg./100 ¢.c. 


FEEDING OF COD-LIVER OIL. 

In 1928 some preliminary work on the effect 
of feeding cod-liver oil on the serum calcium 
was carried out with two cows and a heifer 
from a pedigree Jersey herd in which milk fever 
was prevalent. The results will not be discussed 
in detail as, owing to a very large percentage of 
breakages in centrifuge tubes, they were rarely 
available in duplicate. The cow which received 
cod-liver oil, Beauty of Beauchamp, developed 
slight milk fever on the day after calving, 
although the results indicated an increase in the 
diffusible calcium, <A possible explanation for 
the development of milk fever in this cow will 
be discussed in Part II. 

At the time of calving, each cow in the 
experimental group was receiving 4+ ounces of 
cod-liver oil daily, which had been added to their 
usual diet for varying periods: 51 days for 
Lynda, 37 days for Rosie and Clara, 32 days 
for Aragon Rosalie, 29 for Valencia Orange and 
11 for Cherry VI. Lynda was the only one to 
receive cod-liver oil while still in milk. Before 
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wunounts of 2 ounces and 3 ounces daily had been 
given for the two preceding weeks except in the 
case of Cherry VI, who was given 1 ounce, 2 
ounces and 3 ounces for three successive periods 
of three days, Four ounces were giyen until 
the third day after calving, 3 ounces on the third 
and fourth days, and 2 ounces on the fifth and 
sixth days, after which time it was discontinued. 

Estimations of total and diffusible calcium 
were made at intervals of a few days over a 
period of some months, but only those samples 
taken within a few days of parturition are 
discussed. 

The results of the calcium estimations on the 
blood of the cows receiving cod-liver oil are 
shown in Table II. 

It will be seen from the figures given that at 
the time of calving there is a fall in the values 
for both total and diffusible calcium. On the 
whole, these values seem to indicate that at the 
time of parturition, and for a short time after- 
wards the diffusible calcium in the blood is 
decreased slightly more proportionately than the 
indiffusible fraction, 

The results of the calcium estimations on the 
blood of the experimental cows which received 
no cod-liver oil are given in Table IIT. 

The individual variations between the blood 
of the cows in this group make the results diffi- 
cult of interpretation, but on the whole they 
show that both the total and the diffusible 
calcium decreased at the time of parturition, the 


giving the maximum of 4 ounces, smaller latter proportionately, rather more than the 
Taste II. 
CALCIUM IN THE BLoob oF Cows REcEIVING Cop LIVER OIL. 
| Diffusible Per cent. of Total 
| Total Calcium Calcium Calcium found to 
Mg/100 ¢c.c. Serum Mg/100 c.c. Serum be Diffusible. 
Day of Sampling. Name of Cow. 
Individual Mean Individual | Mean Individual Mean 
| Values. Value. Values. | Value. Values. Value. 
pre-Calving— | | 
6 days before calving | Cherry VI 11-5 | 4-7 40-9 
Lynda , 11-2 4-7 42-0 
1 day Valencia Grange 10-8 | 4-0 37-1 
4 days Rosie 11-0 1-2 4-1 4:3 37-6 =| 38-0 
Clara 11-2 4-2 37-6 
10/11 days ,, _ Aragon Rosalie 11-7 3:8 | 32-7 | 
At Calving— 
1 day after calving | Cherry VI 10-3 39 38-4 
Day of calving | Lynda 10-0 43 | 43-6 
re | Valencia Orange 8-9 3-2 35-6 
Rosie 10-7 10-1 35 | 3-7 32-5 36-6 
Aragon Rosalie 10-4 | 3-4 | 32-8 
After Calving— | | 
3 days after calving = Cherry VI 11-0 4-4 40-20 
| Lynda 9-8* 376 
| Valencia Orange 10-9 3-4 3130 
| 2 Rosie 9-0 10-2 2°8 3°5 31-5 34-5 
| Clara 9-9 3:3 33-5 | 
| 2 Aragon Rosalie 10-6 3-5 33-20 
| | 


*on the fourth day after calving, this value had become 10-8 mg/100 c.c. 
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former ; this was definitely the case with Doll II, 
who suffered from slight milk fever. 


DISCUSSION 

From a consideration of the results shown in 
Tables II and III, it is clear that the differences 
in the calcium values for individual cows make 
it difficult to draw any definite conclusions from 
the average values for the two groups. Actually, 
the average values were slightly greater in all 
cases for the group which received cod-liver oil, 
but these differences were so small that for 
individual determinations they would (in most 
cases) be considered to be within the experi- 
mental error of the method. On the other hand, 
the fact that these average values are consis- 
tently higher may indicate that cod-liver oil has 
served to maintain a slightly higher blood 
calcium content. 

Low calcium values for several days after 
calving were shown by both groups of cows; in 
several cases the lowest level was not reached 
until two days after parturition. 

The mean values in both groups indicate that 
the diffusible calcium decreases proportionately 
more than the indiffusible fraction at the time 
of calving, but the individual results are too 
variable to justify this conclusion, although it 
is markedly so in the single case of milk fever 
(Doll II) which occurred amongst these cows. 

In both groups (omitting Doll IT) the pedigree 
Guernsey cows show the greatest decreases in 
total and diffusible calcium at the time of 
‘alving, which was equalled only by one Short- 


horn, These data may be of interest in view of 
the reputed susceptibility of the Channel Island 
breeds to milk fever, 

The differences in the length of time during 
which cod-liver oil has been given before calving 
do not appear to affect the changes in the ¢ai- 
cium content, but it must be remembered that 
the minimum time on 4 ounces was 11 days, 
preceded by 14 days on smaller quantities. 

The decrease in the blood calcium at the time 
of calving does not appear to be directly corre- 
lated with the age of a cow, the number of 
calvings or its yield in previous lactations. 


DETERMINATION OF PHOSPHORUS 


In view of the work by Palmer, Cunningham 
and Eckles and the late P. A. Fish it was’ 
decided to estimate the total and diffusible 
phosphorus in the samples of blood in which 
calcium was determined. The results of the 
phosphorus determinations on the blood of the 
cows” receiving cod-liver oil are shown in 
Table IV and those of the control cows in 
Table V. (Both tables overleaf.) 


DIscusSsION 

The results of the phosphorus determinations 
given in Tables IV and V show that the varia- 
tions in the phosphorus content are approxi- 
mately of the same order and parallel to the 
changes in the blood calcium over the same 
periods. 

It is not possible to draw definite conclusions 
from a consideration of the average values of 


TABLE III. 
CaALciuM IN BLoop oF Group OF Cows. 
Diffusible Per cent. of Total 
Total Calcium Calcium Calcium found to 
Mg/100 c.c. Serum Mg/100 c.c. Serum be Diffusible. 
Day of Sampling. Name of Cow. 
Individual Mean Individual Mean Individual Mean 
Values. Value. Values. Value. Values. Value. 
Pre-Calving— 
2 days before calving Winsome III 10-8 4-0 e 36°7 
5 Wisdom II 11-7 3°6 30-6 
Rosey G. 10-7 10:8 4:7 4-0 36-4 
4 Doll II 3°7 35-1 
2 Lottie I 10-4 3°8 36-4 
At Calving— 
| Day of calving Winsome III 9-8 3-0 30-8 
| Pa Wisdom II 10-0 4-1 40-9 
| Rosey G. 8-1 9-0 3-2 | 39°3 } 36-0 
| after ,, Doll II* 7-7+ 23 | 29-4 | 
| Lottie I 9-2 3-6 39-6 
| | 
| After Calving— 
3 days after calving Winsome III} 11-1 4-1 36-6 
” Wisdom 10-7 4-0 37-2} 
Rosey G. 9-4 9-9 2-4 3-3 25-9 33-4 
3 Doll II 9-3 3-0 32-4 
Lottie I 9-2 3°2 34-7 | 


*Doll II developed slight milk fever and received calcium chloride injection. 


difference 0-245 mg/100. 
Winsome III and Wisdom II had each previously had two calves only. 


+Mean of six results with greatest 


the two groups of cows under experiment, as 
the differences between individuals are often 
considerable, but from a study of the individual 
results and a comparison of the figures for the 
two groups it may be deduced that at the time 
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of parturition there is a very definite decrease 
of 2-8 mg./100 ¢.c. in the total blood phosphorus 
of a normal and well-fed cow. <A_ similar 
decrease is shown in the diffusible phosphorus, 
and from calculations in the percentage of the 


TaBLe IV. 
PHOSPHORUS IN THE BLoop oF Cows RecgEIvING Cop Liver OIL. 
Diffusible Per cent. of Total 
‘Total}Phosphorus} | Phosphorus Phosphorus found to 
Mg/100c.c. Serum Mg/100c.c. Serum be Diffusible. 
Day of Sampling. Name of Cow. | ! 
Individual! Mean | Individual, Mean Individual} Mean 
Values. Value. Values. Value. Values. Value. 
Pre-Calving— 
3 days before calving Lynda 10-1 5-2 51-6 
1 day Valencia Orange 41-8 5-6 47-7 
4 days Rosie (11-7) (56) 5:8 (47-7) 51-3 
4 » Clara 116 65 §6-2 
10/11 days ,, Aragon Rosalie 6-2 | 
At Calving— | | 
Day of calving Lynda 9-8 5-0 51-3 
Valencia Orange 9-2 38 40-8 
” Rosie 9-8 10-200 (4:6) 4:8 46-9 46-8 
” Clara 11:3 (5-4) 47-4 
Aragon Rosalie | 10-9 62 47-8 
After Calving— | 
2 days after calving Lynda 7-8* 3-9F 49-0 
Valencia Orange 11-5 4-7 41-0 
Rosie 11-8 11-3 5:8 49-4 47-1 
Clara 11-7 6-0 51-0 
Aragon Rosalie 13-7 6-2 44-9 
| 


*T wo days later the value for this cow was 13-7 mg/100 c.c. 
t+This value was the mean of four determinations. ‘Two days later the diffusible phosphorus was 6-4 mg/100 c.c. 


TABLE V. 
PHOSPHORUS IN THE BLoopD oF CONTROL Cows. 
Diffusible Per cent. of Total | 
Total Phosphorus Phosphorus _ Phosphorus found to — 
| Mg/100 c.c. Serum Mg/100 c.c. Serum be Diffusible. 
Day of Sampling. | Name of Cow. | 
Individual Mean Individual} Mean Individual} Mean | 
Values. Value. Values. Value. Values. Value. 
Pre-Calving— | 
11 days before calving | Winsome III 11-5* | 5-9 51-4 
5 Wisdom II lle) | 5-4 48-9 
3 Rosey of Goodnestone , 5-3 5:7 48-0 49-8 
4 Doll II 11-7 | 5-3 | 45:6 
2 Lottie I 121 | 6-7 | 55-2 
At Calving— 
Day of calving Winsome III 4-1 45-6 | 
Wisdom II 88 3-9 | 
Rosey of Goodnestone 76 8-7 3-3 3°8 43-1 42°5 
12 hours after calving Doll IT 2-1 28-1 
Day after calving Lottie I 105 5-5 52-1 | 
After Calving— | | 
30 days after calving Winsome III 11-2 5-9 49-6 
2 Rosey of Goodnestone 10-1 11-7 55 46-4 48-9 
3 Doll II 12-1} 6-2 50-3 
3 Lottie I 13-4 6-6 49-0 


*T'wo days before calving the total phosphorus in the blood of Winsome was 9-3 mg/100 c.c., but the earlier 
value is given as values for the diffusible fraction are not available for the later date. 

+Doll II developed slight milk fever. 

tAfter calcium chloride injection. 
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total which is in diffusible form it appears that 
the decrease in phosphorus at the time of par- 
turition takes place more particularly in the 
diffusible fraction. The figures given for Doll II, 
a control cow, show that this is definitely the 
case with a cow suffering from a mild attack of 
milk fever. 

No effect of feeding cod-liver oil is evident in 
the pre-calving values of the total or diffusible 
blood phosphorus, but at the time of calving 
four out of five cows receiving cod-liver oil show 
relatively higher values (less decrease) than 
those in the control group. The return to pre- 
ealving or higher values is rapid in both groups. 


Summary 

Estimations of the total and diffusible blood 
calcium in two groups of cows have been carried 
out over several months, The control group was 
kept under ordinary normal conditions while 
cod-liver oil was given as an additional feeding 
stuff, to the second group. 

In all cases a marked decrease in both the 
total and diffusible calcium of the blood was 
shown at the time of parturition. 

The average values in the group receiving 
cod-liver oil were always slightly higher than 
those in the control group, but differences 
between individual cows were too great to 
permit a definite conclusion to be drawn that 
this was due to the feeding of the oil. 

The results offer some evidence that the drop 
in the blood calcium at the time of parturition 
is relatively greater in the diffusible than in the 
non-diffusible fraction. This is definitely estab- 
lished in the single case of milk fever which 
occurred in the control group. 

Two pedigree Guernsey cows showed greater 
diminutions in blood calcium at the time of par- 
turition than Shorthorn cows. 


decrease in the diffusible fraction was propor- 
tionately greater than in the total. 

In nearly all cases the return to pre-calving 
values was effected more rapidly than the cal- 
cium; generally within two or three days of 
calving. The values at the time of parturition 
were higher in the group receiving cod-liver oil. 

We are indebted to Mr. James Mackintosh 
for his help and co-operation and to H. Hallett 
for much routine assistance. 


APPENDIX 
METHOD OF DETERMINING TOTAL CALCIUM. 


The method of Kramer and Tisdall!’ was used 
for determining the total calcium on 2 ce. of 
clear serum. Very slight modifications were 
introduced in the quantities of fluid used for 
washing and the use of N/200 permanganate 
solution for titrating, 

The length of time originally suggested by 
Kramer and Tisdall for precipitation was only 
half-an-hour, which later workers have con- 
sidered insufficient. Biill'® states that the rate 
of precipitation of calcium as oxalate from blood 
serum is greatly influenced by the protein con- 
tent and the viscosity of the serum, so that 
comparable results cannot be obtained if the 
time of precipitation is less than 16 hours, while 
Pineussen and Schimmelpfeng,'’ believe that 24 
hours are necessary for complete precipitation. 

Warner” states that the serum calcium is 
diminished if the serum is left in contact with 
the clot for even four days, while Greenberg 
and Gunther?! say that the calcium in the serum 
is independent of the time of contact with the 
blood clot over a period of 24 hours. The authors 
kept ox serum in contact with the clot for 
several days with the following results. 

The results shown in Table A demonstrate 


TABLE A. 
SAMPLES OF Ox BLOOD TAKEN 2ND JUNE, 1930. 

| Serum removed from Serum left on clot Serum removed from 
| After approx. Clot and kept in Ice | for eight days in clot and left at Room 
| 24 hours. chest for seven | ice chest. temp. for seven days 
| days. | in sterile bottle. 
| No of tests... nice 7 3 | 4 4 

Highest value .. tie 11-2 - 11-2 | 11-4 , 10-6 | 

Lowest value ... 10-7 11-1 11-1 10-3 

Mean 10-9 11-1 | 11-2 10-4 
| 


Values given are mg/c.c. in all cases. 


The lowered values for blood calcium are 
maintained for two or three days after calving. 

Tentative experiments on the determination 
of phosphorus in the blood gave some interesting 
results. 

The total and diffusible fraction of the blood 
phosphorus decreased considerably at the time 
of parturition, and in nine out of ten cases the 


that no change in the total calcium content of 
the serum occurred within several days, 
whether the serum was removed trom the clot 
or allowed to remain in contact with it, pro- 
vided that the solutions were kept in sterile 
vessels and in an ice chest, since the differences 
were within the experimental error of the values 
found within 24 hours of drawing sample. If, 


| 
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however, the serum, even when removed from | 


the clot, was not kept at a very low temperature, 
the values were low. 


DIFFUSIBLE CALCIUM. 

Parchmentized capsules, 16 x SO m.m., were 
used for determining the diffusible calcium. 
When not in use they were kept in distilled water 
to which a little formalin had been added. 
Shortly before use they were well washed and 
soaked in distilled water for  half-an-hour,. 
Immediately before use, they were rinsed three 
times in distilled water and drained on an in- 
verted test-tube for 30 seconds. Five ¢.c. of the 
serum were pipetted into each capsule, which 
was very lightly plugged with cotton-wool, and 
then floated for 24 hours in 50 ¢.c, of distilled 
water contained in a beaker of 100 ¢.c. capacity. 
At the end of 24 hours the capsules were taken 
out of the liquid, drained for 30 seconds, the 
drop at the bottom of the capsule touched off 
on the side of the beaker, and the outside of the 
capsule washed rapidly with distilled water, 
held again for 30 seconds and the drops again 
touched off. The solutions in the beakers were 
evaporated to a few ¢.c. and a drop of hydro- 
chloric acid added during the evaporation. 
When the volume was approximately 2 ¢.c. it 
Was poured into a 15 ¢.c, centrifuge tube, the 
beaker rinsed several times and the washings 
added to the volume in the centrifuge tube. 
One ¢.c, of saturated ammonium oxalate was 
pipetted into the tube, a drop of methyl red, 
followed by a few drops of 10 per cent. ammonia, 
was added until a precipitate was formed and 
the methyl red showed slight alkalinity. As 
the tubes were generally rather full, the solu- 
tion was mixed by a thin glass rod, which was 
washed after removal from the tube by further 
rinsings from the beaker, A drop of methyl red 
dropped into the beaker indicated whether the 
diffusate solution had been completely removed. 
The tubes were allowed to stand overnight ana 
subsequently the calcium was estimated in the 
sume manner as the total quantity. Diffusjon 
for a further 24 hours does not increase the 
amount of calcium which diffuses from the solu- 
tion, and the values obtained by this method 
agree very well with those of other workers.!© 
By this simple flotation of the capsules any 
errors due to variations pressure were 
avoided, although, as Greenberg and Gunther?! 
point out, the statement that the amount of 
pressure applied in ultrafiltration influences the 
value of diffusible calcium is not well grounded 


and they state that pressures of even several 
atmospheres can have very little effect. 


METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
PHOSPHORUS. 

A simple titration method, a modification of 
Neumann’s' was used. 

The serum and ammoniacal washings which 
were left after centrifuging off the calcium 
oxalate precipitate were mixed in small 
(100 ¢.c.) beaker, and evaporated to dryness on 
a water bath. During the evaporation, three 
drops of a 40 per cent. solution of caustic soda 
were added. Five cubic centimetres of strong 
nitric acid were added, and evaporation repeated. 
The evaporation with nitric acid was carried 
out twice and was allowed to proceed only very 
slowly. After the second volume of nitric acid 
had been evaporated off, the residue was dis- 
solved in 10 ¢.c. of distilled water and 5 ¢.c. of 
ammonium molybdate solution were added while 
the beakers were still on the water bath, the 
solution was stirred for a short time, and then 
removed to cool. The precipitates were allowed 
to stand for at least 24 hours, were filtered off, 
washed free from nitric acid (to methyl red) 
with 05 per cent, potassium nitrate solution, 
and the precipitate and filter paper returned to 
the beaker. The precipitate was dissolved in 
N/20 caustic soda solution, which was added 
from a micro-burette. When the addition of 
caustic soda was almost completed, a rather 
large quantity of phenol-phthalein was added 
(about 0°5 ¢.c.), and more caustic soda added 
until definite alkalinity was shown. The excess 
caustic soda was titrated back with N/20 nitric 
acid, and the amount of phosphorus present was 
calculated. One of N/20 NaQH =0:0000674 
gr. Phosphorus. Occasionally the end point was 
rather obscure when total phosphorus was being 
estimated, and it is suggested that the use of 
an additional oxidising agent with the nitric acid 
might have obviated this. The degree of 
accuracy is shown by the following figures which 
were obtained with a sample of ox blood. 
Eleven volumes of 2 ¢.c. were pipetted off into 
centrifuge tubes, the usual procedures for cal- 
cium estimation were adopted and the residues 
were treated for phosphorus. Two further 
volumes, each of 50 ¢.c., were ashed in platinum 
dishes, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the cal- 
cium precipitated as oxalate, and the phosphorus 
estimated in the filtrate, 

No explanation is offered of the high value 
of No. VIII, but if this one is omitted, the mean 


TABLE B. 


MILLIGRAMS OF PHOSPHROUS IN 100 SERUM. 


| m= By Ash | By Ash | 
| | W|I. IV. | V. | vi. | VU. | VII. | IX. | x. XI. (1) (2) 
93% | 16-37 | 19-14 , 15-03 15-77 | 16:55 | 16-24 | 


15-13 | 15-97 | 15-43 | 16-95 


| ‘ 


*End point of titration poor, 
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of the remaining ten is 15-97 mg./100 cc., and 

that of the two samples (each of 50 ¢.c.) deter- 

mined by ashing was 16°07, which showed 

sufficiently close agreement for a micro method. 
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Council. Report for the year 
House oF Lorps PAPERS AND BILLS:— 
(27) Pharmacy and _ Poisons 
Bill... 
* * * 

NOSE-PRINT IDENTIFICATION OF DOGS 

“ Identification of lost or stolen dogs would be 
easy if dog owners would take the precaution 
of taking nose-prints of their pets,” states the 
Sunday Express. 

“Tests with thousands of dogs have shown 
that, as with human finger-prints, no two dogs 
have identical nose patterns. 

“The procedure is simple. The nose of the 
dog is lightly smeared with ink and the impres- 
sion taken on clean white absorbent paper. 

“ The nose pattern of a dog does not alter with 
age, so that an unwilling pet need submit but 
once to the ink smearing.” 


67° 


Clinical Communications 


SUPPURATIVE PERICARDITIS 
IN A HEIFER 


W. E, BLACKWELL, M.R.C.V.S. 
TOWCESTER 

The subject was a red heifer, yearling, in 
good condition, one of a bunch of eight. 1 was 
‘alled in to see this animal on January 4th last, 
Her temperature was 10429 F,. She was dull, 
and off her feed, and preferred the recumbent 
position, There was acute pain. I had just 
finished the treatment of a case closely resem- 
bling this one, and the success I obtained with 
it induced me to try the same treatment again. 
on this animal, I therefore proceeded on the 
assumption that | was dealing with another case 
of gastritis. After five days the heifer seemed 
quite well again and was therefore put back 
amongst the others, 

Three weeks later [T was much surprised to 
hear that the heifer was ill again. I now feared 
something more serious, As soon as I saw her 
1 told the owner that she would die, and that 
before very long. Nevertheless, | made a very 
careful examination. Her coat was so thick 
that no swelling or anything abnormal could be 
seen, On examining the brisket, however, I 
very soon detected a fluctuating swelling, the 
size of a football. The visible mucous metmn- 
branes were very pale, and the temperature was 
subnormal—99°6° There was a very tired 
and anxious expression, and a strong disinelina- 
tion to move. 

I advised slaughter and then went over to 
the hunt kennels to make a post-mortem exami- 
nation. The pericardium was full of pus, and 
this had coagulated over the surface of the 
heart so firmly that it required a knife to scrape 
it off. In two or three places the pericardial 
sac Was absolutely adherent to the heart muscle, 
which had to be incised before the attachments 
could be broken. 

The slaughterman was not sufficiently careful 
in his dissection, and it was only by good for- 
tune that we found the cquse of the trouble. 
This turned out to be a piece of wire, four inches 
in length, at the entrance to the reticulum, It 
had been displaced during the post-mortem 
operations. No doubt this piece of wire—which 
looked like a hairpin straightened out—had 
pierced all the structures and penetrated the 
heart muscle itself, the huge abscess in the 
pericardium being the result. This heifer 
belonged to a timber merchant and came into a 
newly-constructed shed daily for feeding. 

My only reason for recording this case, the 
like of which every country practitioner must 
have met with at some time in his career, is 
to propound this question : Could the wire have 
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been the cause of the first illness? and, if so, 
how can one account for recovery in five days, 
and a state of normal health for three weeks 
afterwards? 

Sawdust was used freely for bedding in the 
shed, and I assume she picked up something 
with the piece of wire attached to it, probably 
during a state of depravity. 


* * a * * 


POSSIBILITIES OF CALCIUM 
THERAPY 
J. LYNCH, M.R.CLV.S. 
New Ross, Co. WEXFORD 


A few notes re the above may be appropriate 
at the moment. I have used calcium dextrose in 
an variety of cases and although IT do not suggest 
that any conclusions can be drawn from = any- 
thing I have to relate, I do say that further 
trials in similar cases would be justified. 

CAsE 1.—-A cow, seven months in calf, sud- 
denly developed symptoms somewhat akin to 
those of milk fever. The animal was down when 
seen and was, with difficulty, made to rise. 
When turning, she again dropped and could not 
be got up. I gave 60 ©«.c. calcium dextrose. 
When IT saw the animal next day, decided tetany 
was evident, and [ administered 100 cc. and 
passed the catheter. In 48 hours I saw the 
animal again, when she seemed worse, and had 
not risen. A further 100 ¢.c. calcium dextrose 
were given, She got up next day and made an 
uneventful recovery, calving normally in due 
time. 

Case 2.—A four-year-old farm horse, with 
osteo-malacia. The frontal bones were soft, 
bulging outwards, and a probe could easily be 
pushed through. The animal wasting 
rapidly. I gave 60 ¢.c, calcium dextrose every 
third day for four times; also, per os, arsenic 
+ cupri sulph. + ferri sulph. for a week. The 
symptoms steadily subsided and the horse was 
back to normal in six weeks, 

‘ASE 3.—Sub-acute case of tetanus in a 14 ‘huh. 
driving cob. I gave 60 ¢.c. calcium dextrose, 
repeated in two days. The owner called on 
the fifth day to say that the symptoms had 
completely disappeared. 

It would be interesting to know if there is a 
calcium want in tetanus or dysfunction of para- 
thyroids, ete, 

I use this treatment in all bad cases of milk 
fever, in conjunction with inflation, and T feel 
very confident in the worst cases when IT use 
both methods. 


The Milk Report. was discussed at the nae 
meeting of the Certified and Grade A (T 
Milk Producers’ Association, and 
expressed entire agreement with the standards 
proposed the ommission for the special 
grades of milk, 


Report 


SLAUGHTERING OF LIVESTOCK 


IMPORTANT, RECOMMENDATIONS BY 
COMMITTEE OF THE ECONOMIC ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


A large scheme of control is recommended by 
the Committee of the Economic Advisory Council 
appointed by the Prime Minister “to report on 
the question whether the present arrangements 
for the slaughtering of livestock for food are 
satisfactory from the economic standpoint,” 

The members of the Committee are Lord 
De La Warr, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Agriculture (chairman), Sir Ernest 
Debenham, Mr. Andrew Gilzean, Professor J. H. 
Jones, and Sir Basil Mayhew. The report, is con- 
tained in «a Blue Book (63-79) published by the 
Stationery Office at 2s. net (postage extra). 

The chief recommendation is that there should 
be set up a statutory non-profilt-making body, to 
be known as the Nalional Slaughterhouses Board, 
which would have power to prohibit the erection 
of new, or alteration of existing, slaughterhouses 
by public authorities, and should prepare regional 
schemes on one or other of the following bases:- 

(1) Schemes for joint boards of local authorities 
for which the National Slaughterhouses Board 
would itself provide finance; (2) regional schemes 
undertaken by associations providing their own 
finance. These schemes should be the subject of 
Orders to be submitted to Parliament by an 
appropriate Minister. The National Board should 
review the scale of charges to ensure that they 
are sufficient to cover expenses, but not excessive. 

The Committee also recommend that the 
National Board should issue stock bearing lixed 
interest to finance such schemes, and that, to 
avoid anomalies, the board should prepare a 
scheme for liquidation of existing property of 
local authorities previously used for the slaughter 
of animals and allied purposes. 

It is proposed that associations finding their 
own finance should be either (1) boards of pro- 
ducers in exporting areas set up under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, 1930, or (2) public 
utility companies in which the shareholders might 
be the wholesale butchers at present serving any 
region. 

The Committee recommend “that all private 
slaughterhouses should be liable to be closed with- 
out compensation at the end of a period of 10 
years from the coming into force of the Act 
establishing the National Slaughterhouses Board, 
compensation being paid only to private slaughter- 
houses closed before that date.” 

The Committee state that meat inspection in 
private slaughterhouses in England and Wales is 
admittedly unsatisfactory. There is no uni- 
formity in the standards of inspection or the 
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rigour with which they are applied. Animals 
likely to be condemned in a public slaughter- 
house are sent elsewhere. This greatly reduces 
the value of inspection. The report comments 
on the great advance in technique made by the 
meat-packing industry in North and South 
America, and says the commiltee have received 
ample evidence of the wastefulness and in- 
efficiency of the methods universally and 
unavoidably employed in slaughterhouses as they 
are now conducted in Great Britain. 


PHARMACY BILL: PROPOSED POISONS 
BOARD 

The Bill to amend the law relating to pharmacy 
and poisons, which was presented by Lord Lucan 
and read a first time in the House of Lords, on 
February 28th, has been published by H.M. 
Stationery Office. tt is in three parts and con- 
sists of 31 clauses and three schedules. 

In Part 1, which relates to pharmacy, it is 
stated that every person registered as a pharma- 
cist shall, by virtue of being so registered, be a 
member of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, and the provisions of the Pharmacy Acts 
and of the Charter of Incorporation of the 
society, in so far as they provide that persons 
shall become members of the society by election, 
shall cease to have effect. Provision is made for 
the nomination by the Privy Council of additional 
members of the council of the society, and for 
the constitution of a statutory committee to con- 
sist of six members, of whom one, who shall be 
a person having practical legal experience, shall 
be appesntee by the Privy Council, and of whom 
five shall be persons appointed by the council of 
the society. 

It is stated that “ a registered pharmacist carry- 
ing on a business which comprises the retail sale 
of drugs shall be an authorised seller of — 
within the meaning of the Act if the following 
conditions are complied with: (a) In each set 
of premises where the business is carried on the 
business must, so far as concerns the retail sale 
of drugs, be under the personal control of the 
pharmacist himself or of some other registered 
pharmacist; and (b) the name and certificate of 
registration of the person having control of the 
business as aforesaid must be conspicuousiy 
exhibited in the premises.” There is a clause 
showing the conditions to be fulfilled by a body 
corporate in order to become an authorised seller 
cf poisons. 

In Part 2, which relates to poisons, provision 
is made for the establishment of a “ Poisons 
Board,” and for the preparation of a list of 
poisons for the purposes of the Act. The list is 


to be divided into two parts, the first consisting’ 


of those poisons which, subject to the provisions 
of the Act, are not to be sold except by a person 
who is an authorised seller of poisons; and the 
second of those poisons which, subject to the 
provisions of the Act, are not to be sold except 
»y a person who is an authorised seller of poisons 
or whose name is entered in a list, kept under 
this part of the Act by a local authority, of persons 
who are to be entitled to sell poisons. 

There are clauses which relate to prohibitions 
and regulations with respect to the sale_of poisons 
and also to exemptions. Miscellaneous subjects 
are dealt with in Part 3, including penalties. 

In the House of Lords on March 14th, the Bill 
passed through Committee and was reported to 
the House. 
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Abstracts 


|The Slaughterhouse Problem. ‘Torrinc, 'T. 
(Benjamin Ward Richardson Memorial Lee- 
ture delivered) before the Model Abattoir 
Society, November 80th, 1932.) | 


The author passes from an eloquent tribute 
to the pioneer work of the founder of the Model 
Abattoir Society to a reminder that, though 
Memorial Lectures of the past have left) prac- 
tically nothing to be said as to the heaith safe- 
guards and benefits that would accrue from the 
centralisation of slaughtering in public abat- 
toirs, yet in the large majority of districts such 
protection is still lacking, 

A timely discussion follows of the difficulties 
which hold back so many local authorities from 
Inaking progress in this direction, an historical 
review of legislation preceding consideration of 
the problem presented by the existence of, first, 
the registered and, second, the licensed ” 
slaughterhouse. For nearly 60 years most local 
authorities have gone on steadily increasing the 
financial difficulty of providing for the only 
effective means of supervision of slaughter and 
of securing hygienic preparation of the carcass 
meat, for structural improvements in private 
slaughterhouses automatically raise the sums 
of compensation claims likely to be made when 
it is desired to centralise slaughtering in public 
abattoirs. The same factor applies, of course, 
when progressive butchers have spent consider- 
able sums of money in improving “ registered ” 
and licensed ’’ slaughterhouses. 


On the other hand, every unsatisfactory 
private slaughterhouse in this country—and 
there are thousands—makes a double eall for 
the provision of public abattoirs with the least 
possible delay. Buildings and practices are a 
constant threat to the wholesomeness of meat 
and a severe handicap on effective meat inspec- 
tion, while economy fnakes the other call, 
because the poorer the premises, the less it 
would cost to put them out of existence as 
slaughterhouses, 


A drag on reform is the unfortunate fact that 
Public Health Department activities in general 
create comparatively little enthusiasm; again, 
consideration for vested interests may prejudice 
some Councils, but the greatest obstacle is that 
too many local authorities look at the question 
from the ordinary balance-sheet point of view, 
oblivious to the truth of the axiom that “a 
nation’s health is a nation’s wealth.’’ Yet 
centralised inspection saves much of that time 
which really means money, and to the eash 
value of the health benefits that arise from a 
central abattoir there should be added that 
which is consequent on the more extensive acti- 
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vities of sanitary inspectors in other directions. 
| Their more fitting province.—Abs. | 

Another difficulty (naturally much to the fore 
amongst local ratepayers) is the fact that if a 
local authority erects an abattoir, heavy capital 
and annual expenditure is ineurred for the 
slaughtering and inspection of the meat supplies 
of other, non-contributory, districts, 

Another and more familiar feature of the 
slaughterhouse problem is that although the 
Public Health Act, 1875, empowers a_ local 
authority to build a public abattoir, the 
authority must get power by a private Act of 
Parliament to close existing private slaughter- 
houses, and can only get that power if with it 
there is the proviso that compensation will be 
paid. The expense in getting such special power 
is heavy, excepting as part of a _ private 
* omnibus ” Act, and the necessity for obtaining 
it has provided an argument for opponents of 
abattoir proposals. Moreover, when all the diffi- 
culties have been overcome, there is nothing in 
law to prevent any butcher in an abattoir area 
proceeding to use a_ private slaughterhouse 
elsewhere. It is the less reputable butcher who 
thus may fly from supervision, and so deprive 
the local area of a part of the protection the 
abattoir has been erected to provide. Police 
court reports alone have proved that the dealer 
in unsound meat is not rare, and it must be 
remembered that his very existence depends on 
private slaughterhouses. 

A series of constructive proposals concludes 
Mr. Topping’s valuable analysis of the 
slaughterhouse problem, The first is the acqui- 
sition by the Ministry of Health, through the 
County Councils, of accurate information of the 
condition of all the private slaughterhouses in 
the country. Next, there should be an abandon- 
ment of the wasteful idea that each local 
authority, big and little, should have its own 
public abattoir—provision should at least be on 
au county basis. Finally, in regard to the vexed 
question of compensation, a fair balance-sheet 
should be struck: where for years a butcher 
has gained profit by the low over-head charges 
resulting from the use of an old and unsatis- 
factory slaughterhouse, and where the customer 
has had to carry the risks associated with such 
use, those facts should be given in cash value 
on the butcher’s debit side, and there should be 
no compensation at all for putting into disuse 
such premises as by position, general arrange- 
ment and position are a nuisance when in use or 
which seriously jeopardise the wholesomeness 
of the meat prepared in them. Nevertheless, 
compensation notwithstanding, the State should 
not hesitate to assist the poorer local authori- 
ties in the provision of measures for the 
safeguarding of the public health, which re- 
mains the soundest national economy. 

W. B, 


|The Action and Use of the Hormone “ Prolan,” 
of the Anterior Lobe of the Pituitary Body, 
on the Female Genital Organs and Udder, 
with special reference to its application to 
Treatment of Sterility. 
I. by Masert, W. Inaug. Dissert. Hannover, 


1932. 

Il. by Professors HupkA and W. 
D.T.W. Vol. 40, No. 39. 

Ill. by Herzer, E. Vel.-med. Nachr. 1932. 
No. 1.] 


The hormone, named ‘“* Prolan,” of the 
anterior lobe of the pituitary body, found in 
large amount in the urine of pregnant women 
(basis of Ascheim-Zondek test), contains two 
active principles—a_ follicle-maturing hormone 
and a luteinising hormone, which have not yet 
been separately isolated. 

For application to veterinary medicine, prolan 
has been isolated from the urine of pregnant 
women by a method worked out by Zondek and 
is prepared in ampoules by the Farbenindustrie 
A. G. Leverkusen. Its action on cattle, mares, 
sows and ewes was tested by Majert and it was 
found that it has a marked stimulant effect on 
the ovary ‘and lactating mammary gland. The 
details are as follows: 13 out of 18 cows show- 
ing non-function or subfunction of the ovaries 
came into cestrum after one (usually), two or 
three injections of prolan. Seven out of ten 
cows With persistent corpus luteum came into 
cestrum after treatment. Three out of four 
ancestral mares responded, whilst only two of 
11 ewes and one of five sows responded, 

Rectal and vaginal examinations were carried 
out on the large animals before and during the 
treatment, which was strictly limited to the 
subcutaneous injection of prolan, In addition 
to its ovary-stimulating property, prolan had a 
galatagogue effect on half of all the lactating 
cows treated: this effect was also observed on 
SOWS, 

Hetzel reports good results with prolan in a 
large majority of 100 bovine cases treated and 
in equine and porcine cases, The dosages are 
calculated on Zondek’s rat unit and of these the 


dose for cattle and horses is about 150 units. 
J. E. 


Summa, a brown cow belonging the 
Lishtenstein estates at Kallwang, Austria, has set 
up a new world’s record for cattle of her class. 

She is now daily delivering an average of over 
seven gallons of milk, equal to about 2,600 gal- 
lons of milk or 1,300 pounds of butter a year. 

* * * 


In an attempt to cut down expenditure at the 
Staffordshire County Farm Institute, it was 


decided to economise in manures for pastures. 
The result has been a substantial drop in the 
average milk yields from the recorded cows in the 
Institute herd, the figure being 639 gallons per 
cow, against 695 gallons in the previous year. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Report 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN 
DIVISION* 


ANNUAL MEETING AT EDINBURGH 


Mr. EsmMonp BROWN’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The Annual Meeting of the Scottish Metro- 
politan Division was held in the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, on February Sth, 
1933, at 2.30 p.m. 

The President, Professor W. M. Mitchell, 
occupied the chair and the following members 
und visitors were present :—Members.—Major 
Rh. G. Anderson, Professor G. F. Boddie, Dr. O. 
Charnock Bradley, Messrs. Esmond Brown, A. 
Brownlee, D, Cameron, H. F. Downie, A. Gofton, 
W. S. Gordon, Dr. J. Russell Greig, Major J. 
Judge, Messrs. G, R. Jamieson, J. Ker, Pro- 
fessor R. G. Linton, Major J. G. MacGregor, 
Messrs. W. D. Macrae, W. C. Millar, G, D. 
Munro, W. Nairn, J. S. A. Spreull, W. Watt, 
J, P. Walker, D. R. Wilson, and the Hon. Sec- 
retary, Mr. J. N. Ritchie, Visitors.—Messrs. 
J. W. S. Budge, E. Beaumont, L. Dougal, E. 
Mackay, B. Philp and A. C, Urquhart. 

Apologies for absence were received from Mr. 
William Anderson, Major Baird, Messrs. T. M. 
Inglis, A, L. Robertson, W. Seott, A. Spreull, 
W. W. Peggie and H. M. Wilson, The Secretary 
Was instructed to write to Mr. H. M. Wilson 
to wish him a speedy recovery from his illness. 

Messrs. E. G. Dunean, Yorks., and John 
Brown, Invergordon, had written to apologise 
for absence and also to ask that their resigna- 
tions from membership be accepted, Mr. Duncan 
is now stationed in Yorkshire, and Mr. Brown 
tinds it impossible to attend meetings in Edin- 
burgh. The resignations were accepted with 
regret, 

The minutes of the meeting of October 19th, 
1932, having been published in the Veterinary 
Record, were taken as read, and signed = as 
correct, 

The President made reference to the death of 


Mr. James Borthwick, of Kirkliston, who was ; 


one of the oldest members of the Division. 
The Secretary was instructed to write to the 
relatives of Mr. Borthwick and convey the 
sympathy of the members. The members stood 
in silence in tribute to the deceased member. 


Correspondence,—A letter from the Editorial 
Representative, N.V.M.A., was read asking that 
at Divisional Representative of the Veterinary 
Record be appointed. It was agreed that Major 
MacGregor, Stirling, should act in this capacity. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Scottish 


* Received for publication, February 21st. 


‘and approved, 


Branch of the N.V.M.A. was read, and the Sec- 
retary was instructed as to his reply. 

Election of New Members.—YThe Secretary 
intimated that Mr. H. M. Wilson, Cupar, had 
asked him formally to move the election of Mr. 
Balfour Philp, Cupar, on his behalf, Professor 
Linton seconded. The President proposed that 
Mr. L, Dougal, Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
be elected, and Mr, Nairn seconded, 

Nominations. — The President nominated 
Messrs. A. Gibson, Haddington, I, A. Graham, 
Berwick-on-Tweed, and W, L. Wilson, Dunferm- 
line, Mr. G. R, Jamieson seconded, 


Hon, Membership.—Dr. J. RUSSELL GREIG said 
he wished to propose Professor Henry Dryerre 
for honorary membership. Vrofessor Dryerre, 
he observed, had occupied the chair of Physio- 
logy in the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College for 
14 years and was now devoting himself wholly 
to veterinary teaching and research. He felt 
that Professor Dryerre was so well Known to 
all that nothing further need be said in support 
of the nomination. Professor MITCHELL seconded 
the nomination. 

Finance.—The Treasurer's report was read 
Mr. GOFTON proposed that, in 
view of the satisfactory financial position, the 
subscription to the Victoria Veterinary Benevo- 
lent Fund should be continued and the sum of 
£5 5s. should be sent this year. 

Rules —A draft of the altered rules of the 
Division was submitted and after several 
changes had been made, the PRESIDENT proposed 
and Dr. O, CHARNOCK BRADLEY seconded their 
adoption. 

Professor MITCHELL then called on Mr. Esmond 
Brown to deliver his Presidential Address, 

Mr. Brown said that, before proceeding, he 
desired to express the view that at the last 
meeting, although a vote of thanks was passed 
to Professor Mitchell for his work as President, 
it was done so hurriedly, at the end of the meet- 
ing, that justice had not been done to Professor 
Mitchell for the very excellent work he had 
accomplished for the Division, He therefore 
proposed a very cordial vote of thanks to Pro- 
fessor Mitchell. Professor BoppIE seconded, and 
this was carried with acclamation. 


Presidential Address 


In the course of his Address from the Chair, 
Mr. EsMonp Brown, having expressed his appre- 
ciation of the honour accorded him in his elec- 
tion as President, proceeded :— 

There are probably some well-defined rules 
governing what is proper matter to be put for- 
ward in a Presidential Address. 1 do not know 
what these rules are and, therefore, all T can 
do is to carry on in the hope that, if I do 
commit any ethical crime, much will be forgiven 
me on this occasion, 
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There is one desirability under which the 
profession labours, which dates back to early 
days, in fact, to our Christening day. If our 
good fairy godmother was present as well as 
the other, it seems to me that the other must 
have prevailed.  “ Veterinary Surgeon”: 1 
have been on the Register for nearly thirty 
years, and am still in some doubt as to the best 
Way to pronounce it. It is said to be derived 
from the Latin “ velerinus, a beast of burden,” 
and, incidentally, before most of us have gone 
very far along the road, we begin to suspect 
2 double enlendre or ironic pleasantry about this 
“veterinus—a beast of burden.’ I do not know 
what name our good fairy had ready for us, 
and it does not matter now, for we have so 
managed with the name given that it would not 
pay us to change. But “ Veterinary Surgeon ” 
is a difficult mouthful, and there is small 
wonder that a considerable section of the public 
has given up trying, to fall back on what is to 
most of us a very objectionable abbreviation— 
“vet.” They have also derived a verb from 
this source—* to vet, vetted.’ “ Vetted is, in 
fact, in process of passing from its original 
application to be used in a more general sense. 
Not very often, perhaps, but still now and 
igain, one sees and hears statements to the 
effect that a house, a car, drains, and various 
other inanimate things, have been “ vetted.’’ 
Here we begin to see a silver lining. What does 
ut man mean when he says he has had his house, 
car, drains, vetted? He means that he has been 
prudent enough to consult someone with the 
attributes of skill, specialised knowledge, impar- 
tiality and probity as to the merits or otherwise 
of his possession or prospective purchase. He 
has done all he can to see himself right. There 
is significance in this: there is in it that which 
should make us do homage to our professional 
forefathers, make us determined to maintain a 
tradition. It is interesting to find that “‘vetted”’ 
is Something to be lived up to, not an expression 
to be lived down. However much we may dis- 
like the term in itself, and although the use to 
which I refer may be a slang one, the choice 
of the word for the purpose betokens an honour- 
able achievement, a worthy inheritance and a 
great responsibility. 

It is difficult to keep the motor ear out of a 
presidential address, especially for one whose 
first connection with the profession so nearly 
eoincided with the advent of the automobile. 
The development of the new means of traction 
meant a severe set-back to our profession; it 
has, as I think, been of doubtful benefit to 
humanity at large, but looked at squarely, I do 
not see how it can be regarded as a bad thing 
for the horse, from the horse’s point of view, 
notwithstanding the arguments to the contrary, 
which are somehow reminiscent of the old-time 
defences of slavery and the slave trade, 


Perhaps you scent a heresy here? Well, I 
would sooner be a heretic than a humbug. If 
I had the right kind of magician’s wand, all 
these new mechanical transport contrivances 
would vanish in the night, leaving no more trace 
than the memory of a bad dream, and we should 
wake to the clatter of hooves, the jingle of 
harness, the smell of burning horn from the 
blacksmith’s shop, all the one-time pageantry of 
the horse—a better world for mankind and the 
sparrows. But I should not claim to have acted 
on behalf of the horse. 

If I were the Spirit of Horse, with the magic 
powers as before, it would be Man who would 
be the bad dream, even if that meant my tribe’s 
reversion to quagga in a lion-infested country. 

We may as well be honest, and we are not 
so near drowning that we need to catch at 
straws. In any case, the worst of the blow is 
over: we can count our losses and congratulate 
ourselves that in spite of the storm we have 
gone forward. Perhaps the most striking and 
definite sign of that is that we have had the 
confidence to initiate the five-year course. 

Now I wish to go off at a tangent, to get 
back, if 1 do not lose myself. 

We hear it often said that the practitioner 
is the backbone of the profession. I suppose 
that is a comfort to the practitioner, since it 
is difficult to imagine an efficient substitute for 
so essential a structure as the backbone, but I 
do not think it expresses fully the practitioner’s 
function. It would take a long time to do that. 
but if we must speak in catch phrases, I would 
say ‘‘ the backbone, certainly, and the ecat’s 
whisker, the essential point of contact.’’ 

I heard it stated at one of this Division’s 
meetings that in future the practitioner would 
come to function chiefly as a diagnostician, the 
inference being that the specialist could do the 
rest. There are two points about that. One is 
that I would always be ready to take off my 
hat to a diagnostician as such. The other point 
is that I can see at least one additional func- 
tion of the practitioner, and that will be to 
administer first-aid to the client when the cap- 
tains and the kings have departed, that is to 
say, to interpret the dicta of the specialists, 
perhaps even to adapt and modify, or to 
separate the solid stuff from the fancy-work. 

In order to avoid any possible trouble, I shall 
refrain from giving any definition of what is a 
specialist, but will make a passing reference to 
a sort of super-specialism which is capable of 
reducing itself to an absurdity. A Continental 
colleague of ours, referring to his visit to a 
certain progressive country, said that he found 
it difficult to find anyone who could discuss a 
subject as a whole. He had never been long 
with one man before there had to be a break-off 
and he was directed to another specialist for 
the next stage, He hunted up all he could of 
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these men of deep knowledge but limited range, 
and brought away voluminous notes, but whether 
it was that some essential individuals had been 
away on vacation, or had died, or gone off the 
rails in some way, I don’t know. My friend 
seemed convinced that he had got it all, but 
that it was like Humpty Dumpty after his great 
fall—all there, but incapable of being put 
together, even with the help of all available 
resources, My friend rather gloomily enquired 
if I called that a sign of good education ! 

I am a little doubtful as to the wisdom of the 
demand from some quarters for propaganda, by 
way of advertisement, for the profession. It 
may be that we do hide our light under a bushel, 
but I think there is some loss of dignity if we 
shout our own praises in the market-place in 
competition with all sorts of quacks, and, any- 
how, the quacks will always go one better than 
we do at shouting. The attempts at more digni- 
fied forms of propaganda are, to my mind, 
usually failures, simply because they are so 
obviously propaganda that they are promptly 
discounted by the public. 

[I have to interpolate here that my remarks 
do not apply to a disereet and admirably-worded 
short advertisement signed by the Secretary, 
N.V.M.A., which has recently appeared on ocea- 
sion in local newspapers. | 

We all know what a good veterinary practi- 
tioner means to the countryside in which he 
practises, and the henefits he confers on it. In 
a district so served the profession is in no need 
of advertisement, and if a district is not well 
served it is difficult to see what sort of propa- 
ganda is likely to be convincing. Our best 
advertisement will always lie in what we do 
and how we conduct ourselves in our daily work 
and life. It has not always heen the loudest 
shouters who have done our profession the most 
good. 

T do not at all doubt the sincerity of the advo- 
cates of propaganda, but am glad, for my part. 
to be able still to hold the simple faith that 
* what we achieve will be set down to us.’ 

There is one addition to be made to the 
preceding remarks. No one man can hope to 
carry the prestige of the profession entirely on 
his own shoulders, and it may be that if we 


were a little more ready to acknowledge merit 


in each other, we might impress the world a 
little more, without loss in any direction. 
Having said that, I suppose T am a propagandist 
after all! 


VETERINARY EDUCATION 


It seems a long time since I went off on that 
tangent, but after the wandering IT come back 
abruptly to the five-year course, to make, in all 
hunility, a few observations on the changes in 
the veterinary education outlook. 

It is not necessary for me to go, at any length, 
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into the history of events and circumstances 
which led to the extension of the course. You 
know how educational aims have developed and 
how requirements have widened. It is impos- 
sible to set down any date as the beginning of 
i new era, but it can be said that up to about 
the end of the last century almost the sole 
object of the veterinary schools was to educate 
men to become practitioners. Then came in- 
creasing demands and opportunities for men to 
fill posts, at home and abroad, in work outside 
ordinary practice. It is a tribute to the pioneers, 
and their training, to find that the work they 
accomplished led to a demand for more, and it 
is not the slightest reflection on the pioneers 
that there came suggestions for a wider initial 
training, for they had shown what could be done . 
and had given more than a glimpse of what 
might be done. 

Along with the opening up of these new fields, 
there arose a consciousness that the practitioner, 
too, must keep up with this science business. 
So, just pausing for a while wondering how the 
fathers would stand it, we brought the five-year 
course into being. 

The curriculum for the extended course was 
the outcome of much thought, labour, experi- 
ence and wisdom, but I do not suppose that it 
is claimed that its present form is final and 
immutable. There is always some danger in a 
change of system that, in the search for higher 
things, the new idea may not at once yield a 
system so complete, rounded, and balanced as 
the old, although that may admittedly have 
failed to keep up with the times, Looking back- 
wards we see that those of the old school did 
some wonderful things in the old ways, There 
were, of course, outstanding errors, at whieh 
we may smile now. 

It has sometimes been contended that the 
march of progress brings us back every. fifty 
years to about the same place. 

T do not quite subseribe to that, but certainly 
it is as well occasionally to pause awhile, to 
look around, and perhaps to reach out) back- 
wards for something we left behind a generation 
ago, 

T believe that the diploma of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons still attests that 
so-und-so is“ fully qualified to practise the 
Art and Seience of Veterinary Surgery and 
Medicine.” I do not suppose that anyone has 
felt that it was his place to dispute the state- 
ment as regards himself, though some of us 
may have had doubts which still linger. That 
is not the point, however. What I want to draw 
attention to is the ‘‘ Art and Science.” I do not 
know how long it has been in that form, but 
one notices that “ Science ” comes after “ Art,’’ 
and now it appears that some would drop out 
the ‘‘ Art altogether, perhaps as being redo- 
lent of farriery, To me, that would be like 
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stepping with both feet off the solid ground. 
When you try to teach an art, you have at least 
some perception of what you are doing. With 
the Veterinary Art, as with some others, you 
have to bring enough science into it to make it 
a scientific art, but when you incorporate the 
groundwork of science as a mind-widener, you 
have to go very carefully, lest you should pro- 
duce artistic scientists, of whom we have had 
enough, One has many anxious thoughts when 
one considers the lay-out of the more purely 
scientific side of veterinary education. 

I like to think that students still come in 
with the idea of “ going into practice,’ and do 
not forsake that idea too early. Those who, 
later on, are attracted by any of the other 
avenues, will be none the worse for being prac- 
titioner-minded, and the profession will benefit, 
for the profession needs scientists, specialists 
and practitioners who can talk the same lan- 
guage and understand each other. I think that 
professional unity, utility and perhaps survival, 
depend on that. 

In voicing these sentiments I do not at all 
wish to discourage anyone who may have 
started with the direct idea of following one of 
the scientific or specialist lines, but if he wants 
to belong to the profession and be of use to it, 
he might reflect that it is probably easier to turn 
a veterinarian into a scientist than to turn a 
scientist into a veterinarian, and, with that in 
his mind, make use of all his chances while yet 
there is time. 


THE STATE VETERINARY SERVICE 
QUESTION 

With that I close my remarks on education. 
Still trembling after traversing shakily that 
difficult ground, I come to that which is even 
more dangerous, 

The subject of a State Veterinary Service is 
one often mentioned, but, so far as I can observe, 
rarely discussed. Am I wrong as to the rarity 
of the discussion? Quite possibly so. As an 
abstract affair which is to be desired, or not { as 
something which is coming; as something which 
will not work; vaguely, perhaps conspiratori- 
ally, here and there and even in the councils 
of the great, there is evidence that the subject 
has been approached, 

I have never been quite sure what exactly 
is meant by the expression “ Let us get down 
to brass tacks,’’ but it seems to me that the 
nearest things to brass tacks, so far, in this 
connection, have been cows’ udders—at so much 
per thousand. Now, I do not deny the impor- 
tance of the cow’s udder and what comes out 
of it. I can visualise a State Veterinary Ser- 
vice founded primarily on the examination of 
cows’ udders, and I can visualise it doing great 
good. T can also visualise the countryside turned 
over to the mercy of the quack and castrator. 
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Without entering into the controversy as to 
the respective merits of ‘* whole-time ’’ and 
*“ part-time ” inspection, it is plain enough that 
the present trend is towards the limitation of 
the part-time inan’s share, It is also feared by 
some that, apart from hardship to individuals, 
with much further encroachment on the scope 
of the practitioner, private practice will, in 
many districts, cease to be a reasonably attrac- 
tive and remunerative proposition. It is not so 
paradoxical as it may sound to assert that the 
prime problem of the establishment of a com- 
prehensive State Veterinary Service is the 
problem of private practice, It is not simply a 
question of safeguarding the interests of the 
practitioner: it is even more a question of the 
countryside which may eventually be deprived 
of his services. There is not much attraction 
in any scheme which would involve what might 
be called the nationalisation of general prac- 
tice, as there is so much of the practitioner's 
work which would be better left untrammelled 
by too rigid standardisation. 

You know by what painful process we have 
emerged as a profession from human medicine 
on the one side and empiricism on the other. 
Unless private country practice is to retain 
sufficient promise of reward to attract its due 
proportion—a large one—of our best, we are 
likely to lose that which holds us_ together, 
likely even to slip back to something rather con- 
fusedly associated with general and medical 
science on the one hand and a near approach to 
quackery on the other. 

I do not make out that there is any grievous 
failure anywhere, or any danger of the profes- 
sion’s immediate collapse, but if we look ahead 
at all, we must see that the question of more 
complete co-ordination of the work of veteri- 
narians in connection with public health and the 
problems of animal disease is, at the farthest, 
in the middle distance, and it is of importance 
to the whole profession that we should be ready 
to tackle it, in case anything should happen to 
hasten its approach sooner than we may now 
anticipate. 

There have been attempts to settle the ques- 
tion of the relative merits of part-time and 
whole-time service by means of mathematics, on 
the basis of how much it costs to detect this or 
that under each system. I do not consider that 
a very sound way, especially when it is done 
by the decimal system, partly because, like a 
certain Chancellor of the Exchequer, I fear that 
the “ damned dots’ may have got into the 
wrong places. Apart from that, however, I 
think that the proper assessment of the value 
of service is a subtle affair, requiring more re- 
finement than can be expressed by the crudities 
of a mathematical calculation. I mention the 
mathematical method because it is one which 
appeals to the economist and the taxpayer, and, 
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when we think of that, we realise that it is 
hardly likely that the profession will be allowed 
to frame an organised State Service and thrust 
it, whole, on the country. The demand will come 
from outside, though the attitude of the profes- 
sion will have an influence on the nature of the 
demand and on its insistence. ‘The profession, 
through its leading representatives, will be con- 
sulted at various stages; what I should be most 
anxious about is that the leaders’ should 
thoroughly understand the attitude of the 
profession, and that get the right 
men to represent us. That cannot be secured 
unless the profession takes the matter up in 
earnest. If we do not throw off reserve and rid 
ourselves of distrust, if we do not enter into 
unfettered discussion among ourselves, our 
leaders will not be in the best of positions to 
represent the profession’s views. 

The worst possible way for the profession to 
express itself would be for each section to put 
forward its own case, to the disparagement of 
the capacity of other sections, for by the time 
that circuit is completed the listening com- 
mittee, or whatever it may be, would be left 
with the impression that we are all unfitted for 
the task. 

We ought to get into the way of thinking out 
this problem and to take opportunities for dis- 
cussion, to try to clear our minds of partiality 
and to understand each other’s point of view. 
It is too much to expect that we could reach 
anything like agreement in one or two formal 
meetings, 

My conviction is that,if the profession set out 
earnestly to frame a plan for a State Veterinary 
Service which would in all its aspects be the 
best for the country at large, it would at the 
same time frame that which would be best for 
us, sectionally and as a profession. If we were 
ready with it when the demand came we should 
stand some chance of its substantial adoption. 

If I leave it at that, you will say I resemble 
those peers and politicians who, oratorically and 
at length, tell us that, in these hard times, we 
must all pull together, and who then go away 
amid our plaudits, before we realise that they 
have not left behind a rope for us to pull on. 


It will be something like that, I am afraid, but . 


I will venture a little further. 

There is really no necessity for us to divide 
ourselves into part-time diehards and whole- 
time whole-hoggers. The most stalwart part- 
time exponent can hardly deny some consider- 
able unevenness in the quality of the work done 
by different individuals. It is something like 
the little girl in the nursery rhyme—‘‘ When 
she was good, she was very, very good, but 
when. she was bad she was horrid ’’—, and I 
suspect the same cause, that is, some defect in 
the methods of discipline and correction. Now 
someone asks: “ What of whole-time work? 
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Is that always perfection?” I get out of that 
by saying that if a whole-time public official 
does not know his own faults, it is certainly 
not because he has never been told! 

In the State Veterinary Service which 1 
envisage, both part-and whole-time work would 
have its place, the proportion varying in 
different parts of the country according to local 
requirements and conditions, and above all 
depending, of course, on the exact nature of the 
programme of work undertaken by the State. 
The development of the Service and the distri- 
bution of the tasks among part-time and 
different sections of whole-time officers will, 
ultimately, depend on the quality and value of 
the work done. I have not spoken of the adjust- 
ments necessary to bring the workers of various ° 
existing services into line. It is to be hoped 
that those of us, on this side or that, whose 
habits and orientation may have become a little 
set, may be able to swing a little nearer with- 
out too much disturbance or jar, to prepare the 
way for Youth, with its plasticity, to complete 
the fusion. 


VETERINARY RESEARCH 

I may now refer to veterinary research, The 
research man requires all our syinpathy, for his 
is a hard road, A great deal is demanded from 
him, and he is exposed to contumely if he can- 
not solve age-old problems in six months, — I 
think we should, very gently, ask him not to 
become too academic, reminding him that we 
too ure asked nearly every day if “ something 
cannot be done to prevent or cure it.” I think 
that veterinary research work should keep itself 
near to the actual immediate problem, with the 
idea of giving us something in a bottle as soon 
as possible. There are, of course, higher flights 
of research, in the passage of which all our 
problems may be solved by the discovery of 
great new principles, and we may, through 
them, reach a golden age, which would settle 
the veterinary surgeon’s hash altogether. These 
high fliers, however, have a way of crashing, 
and if the veterinary research worker keeps at 
a modest height he will perhaps serve us and 
his own times better, 

You will have heard nearly enough from me 
by now, but there are still one or two other 
matters to which | should like, very briefly, to 
refer. 

There is the question of our relatiouships to 
other professions, We have a difficult task to 
avoid isolation and at the same time to keep a 
sturdy independence. There are, at times, 
obvious advantages to be gained from calling in 
outside specialist scientists: we have received, 
and given, most valuable help. 

With reference to the medical profession, I 
think we have to wateh our step carefully. 
Some of our work, of course, marches with 
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‘theirs. As we do not like our territory to be 


invaded, we must not attempt to invade, and 
above all, we must avoid being patronised. 
There are those of us who like to ride with the 
medical profession. So long as that does not 
mean relegation to the dickey seat, I have no 
particular objection to raise, but I think we 
should run our own machine, and not worry too 
much about what medical men think of us. We 
can have an admiration for them, we can learn 
from them, we can co-operate with them where 
co-operation is indicated, but we do not need to 
explain ourselves to them, If we live up to our 
own set standards we need not disturb ourselves 
unduly about what others think. 

You have been waiting for me to quote our 
professional motto. Probably you have been 
sufficiently acute to have observed a strain of 
its purport in places. You all think you know 
its meaning, but even our “ Vis unita fortior ”’ 
has been at times misinterpreted. It does nol 
mean “ You must think as I do, and do as I 
think.” To live up to its proper meaning re- 
quires some sacrifice. 

We are supposed to be a much neglected pro- 
fession—“ The Cinderella of the Professions ”’ 
is one of our self-names, If that means that 
we are to sit at the fireside, looking meditatively 
at a collection of vegetables and vermin, until 
some super-natural influence turns this into 
coach-and-six and gorgeous apparel, I think we 
should have none of it. If full resources waited 
for us at every turn, where would be the credit 
for achievement? The proudest thing we can 
say is that we do not owe anything: as a profes- 
sion we have a better claim than most to stand 
up and say that we earn our keep. That is 
something for our self-respect. 

On the whole I think we have interesting 
lives. We can salute our predecessors with 
thankfulness for solid foundations laid; the 
middle generations can congratulate themselves 
on having helped to turn awkward corners, and 
a cheery enough hand can be extended to the 
newcomers. And, when I come to think of’ the 
younger generation, IT am not really so very 
much worried, Each generation has had its 
own problems, each has well and truly dealt 
with them in its own fashion, and from what I 
have seen there is enough promise in those 
coming along to carry on the tradition. 

T will close with a quotation which has been 
my inspiration and which also supplies an 
excuse 

* God's gift was that man should conceive of 

truth 
And yearn to gain it, catching at mistake 
As midway help till he reach fact indeed.” 

Vote of Thanks.—Dr, J. RusseE_t GrReic, in 
proposing a vote of thanks to the President for 
his address, said he had known Mr. Esmond 
Brown for nearly twenty years and, knowing 


NATIONAL VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Pension and Family Provision Scheme 


During the last few days, Members of the 
Association will have received particulars of the 
Pension and Family Provision Scheme which 
has been adopted. Although not the first pro- 
fessional body to secure for its Members a com- 
prehensive scheme, which it is believed is suit- 
able to the individual needs of the majority of 
members, the Association is well to the forefront 
in this respect, as it is only quite recently that 
the latest principles of Pension and Life Assur- 
ance practice have been applied to solve the 
pension problem ofthe professional bodies such as 
our own. It is believed that the provisions of 
the adopted Scheme will afford to Members of the 
Association a means of meeting a long felt want. 

Civil and municipal services and many insti- 
tutions have their superannuation or staff pen- 
sion schemes, but the professional man must, in 
the majority of cases, seek individual methods of 
securing a competence for his retirement and 
providing protection for his dependants, in the 
event of his early death. The scheme arranged 
is available to all present and future Members 
of the Association, providing an individual con- 
tract for each member who joins, and it is 
operated under three benefits:— 

(1) The Member’s Pension, which may be 
effected for units of £50 per annum, payable 
monthly, and commencing on attainment 
of the anniversary of entry nearest to age 65. 
This pension is payable for five years certain, 
and thereafter so long as the member may 
live. 

(2) The Beneficiary’s Pension, payable 
as from the anniversary mentioned in benefit 
No. (1), but to the widow (or other nomina- 
ted beneficiary) if the member predeceases 
her. The amount of this pension is adjusted 
according to the disparity between the ages 
of the member and his wife. 

(3) Family Provision. Under this benefit 
a payment of £50 yearly is made to the 
dependants from the date of death of a 
member (prior to 65) until attainment of the 
anniversary previously mentioned; after 
which the benefit No. (2) becomes available. 


him thus, he was assured that his address would 
be characterised by originality and humour, In 
that he was not disappointed, He proposed that 
the members accord to the President a very 
warm vote of thanks. This was carried with 
acclamation. Mr, Brown briefly thanked the 
ineeting, 

The President announced that tea would be 
served in the O.T.C. Common Room, where 
members of the Ladies’ Guild were holding a 
whist drive that afternoon. 

J. N. Hon. Secretary, 
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The scheme is quite elastic. A member with- 
out dependants may secure the Member’s Pen- 
sion only, accrued pension rights may be com- 
muted if desired, and provision can be made for 
any number of units (of £50 per annum), up to 
a maximum of £500 per annum. Thus, a 
member may set up a most comprehensive and 
beneficial plan, guaranteeing to his family an 
income in the event of his death, and likewise 
providing an income for his old age if he is for- 
tunately blessed with long life. 

A most important feature is that the scheme 
has been submitted to the Revenue authorities, 
and has received official approval as a bona-fide 
pension scheme, which entitles a member who 
joins to claim abatement of Income Tax on his 
total contributions in precisely the same manner 
as in connection with life assurance premiums. 

The Association commends the scheme to the 
serious consideration of members, and hopes 
that each member will enquire for particulars 
applicable to his own case. 


In Parliament 
The following questions and answers were 
recorded in the House of Commons recently :— 


MILK (MARKETING SCHEME) 

Sir P. Hurp asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether, seeing that milk producers have pre- 
sented a scheme under the Marketing Act as 
recommended by the Reorganisation Commis- 
sion for Milk, the Government now propose to 
establish a statutory dairymen’s board and a 
joint milk council which the Commission con- 
sider essential to the satisfactory operation of 
their plan ? 

Major ExLiiot: JI have not yet received the 
scheme referred to, but I understand that I may 
expect it at any moment. Immediate steps will 
be taken by the Ministry on receipt of the scheme 
to publish notice of submission with a view to 
pressing forward with the statutory procedure 
laid down in connection with submission and 
approval of marketing schemes. Meanwhile, the 
proposals of the Commission to which my hon. 
Friend refers are receiving careful consideration. 
They raise important questions of policy on 
= I am not yet in a position to make a state- 
ment, 


MILK REORGANISATION COMMISSION 

Sir P. Hurp asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether the Government propose to adopt the 
recommendations of the Milk Reorganisation 
Commission; what legislation will be required; 
and whether that legislation will be enacted 
before August when negotiations between pro- 
ducers and distributors must take place? 

The MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
(Major Elliot): This report is of far-reaching 
importance and before pronouncing on the pro- 
posals, I am anxious that time should be given 
for expression of opinion by those whom they 
closely concern. I am therefore not yet in a 
position to make any statement in regard to fresh 
legislation. I take this opportunity of expres- 
sing the hope that producers in particular will 
press on with the examination of the scheme 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act. which the 
Commission prepared for their consideration. 
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Sir P. Hurp: Is there any prospect of these 
matters being brought to an issue before negotia- 
tions are begun for next autumn prices? 

Major Euuiot: Yes. I hope so. 

Mr. HERBERT WILLIAMS: Will the Minister of 
Agriculture assure me that he does not propose 
.a with the twice daily delivery of my 
mi 


MILK (SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS) ORDER 

Captain McEweEN asked the Minister of Health 
whether he is now in a position to alter the 
requirement of the Ministry whereby it is laid 
down that the date of production must be stated 
on the caps of all bottles of certified milk ? 

Sir H. Younc: This matter has not been lost 
sight of, but, pending decisions on certain wider 
questions of policy, I cannot at present under- 
take to consider altering the relevant require- 
on of the Milk (Special Designations) Order, 

Captain McEwen: Does the right lon. Gentle- 
man not realise that the adjustment requested is 
a very small one, and could its adoption not be 
accepted ? 

Sir H. Youna: I am aware of the arguinents 
in favour of the course which the hon. Member 
recommends, but, as I say, a decision at the 
moment would not be convenient, in view of 
certain wider decisions under consideration. 

PouLTRY DISEASE 

Lieut.-Colonel HENEAGE asked the Minister of 
Agriculture what steps he has taken to bring to 
the notice of poultry breeders the use of accred- 
ited testing stations, with a view of preventing 
bacillary white diarrhoea ? 

The MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE (Major Elliot) 
The Ministry issued last summer a notice to the 
Press drawing the attention of poultry keepers 
to the value of the agglutination test as a pre- 
caution against bacillary white diarrhoea among 
their flocks; and I am. satisfied that poultry 
keepers generally are well aware of the useful- 
ness of the test. Advice as to suitable laboratories 
can be obtained from any county agricultural 
organiser or poultry instructor. 

Lieut.-Colonel HENEAGE: Will my right hon. 
and gallant Friend bear in mind the fact that 
certain poultry keepers are not satisfied with the 
guarantees that have been given by various firms 
in accordance with this test? Could he give any 
information on that point ? 

Major No, Sir. 

Lieut.-Colonel HENEAGE asked the Minister of 
Agriculture if he can give any figures showing 
the prevalence of bacillary white diarrhoea in 
poultry in Great Britain and Northern Ireland ? 

Major Exuior: Bacillary white diarrhoea’ in 
poultry is not a notifiable disease in Great Britain 
or Northern Ireland, and no figures are available 
as to its incidence. ° 


REMOUNTS 


Lieut.-Colonel Moore asked the’ Financial 
Secretary to the War Office the number and value 
of remounts purchased for the Army during 1932 
from the Irish Free State, Northern Ireland, 
Scotland, and England and Wales; and whether, 
in view of the recent abolition of the light-horse 
breeding subsidy, he proposes to make any 
increase in purchases from the two laiter sources 
during the current year? 

Mr. Cooper: [ will, with my hon. and gallant 
Friend’s permission, circulate in the Official 
Report the figures for which he asks in the first 
part of the question. As regards the second part, 
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I would refer him to the reply which [ gave on 
July 11th last, to my Noble Friend the Member 
for Roxburgh and Selkirk (Earl of Dalkeith). 
Following are the figures:— 
Number of 


Place remounts pur- Amount 
chased in 1932 paid 
¢ 
Irish Free State 265 14,563 
Northern Ireland bie 456 oa 25,006 
Scotland 24 1,570 
England and Wales _... 690 me 45,814 
Total 1,435 ... £86,953 


Lieut.-Colone! Moore: Would the hon. Gentle- 
man say in anticipation of the circularisation of 
the information that the horses purchased in 
England and Scotland are equal to the stamp of 
those previously purchased in Ireland? 

Mr. Cooper: Yes, Sir, | think they are. 


Brrps AND ANIMALS (CRUELTY) 


Mr. Tuomas Cook asked the Home Secretary the 
number of convictions against persons found 
guilty of cruelty to wild birds in cages during 
the year 1932 ? 

Sir J. Gitmour: | regret that the information 
asked for by the hon. Member is not available. 
The figures in question are not shown separately 
in the criminal statistics or in the returns from 
which the published statistics are complied. 

Mr. Cook asked the Home Secretary the total 
number of convictions against persons found 
guilty of — to animals during the years 
1930, 1931, and 1932, respectively. 

Sir J. GrLmMourn: The number of persons con- 
victed of offences falling under the head of 
cruelty to animals in the criminal statistics was 
2.443 in 1930 and 2,152 in 1931. Figures for 1932 
are not yet completely available. 


Notes and News 
The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional! interest fo 
inclusion in these columns. 
* * * * 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


Mar. 27th._-Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4 p.m. 

Mar, 28th.— Meeting of the North Midland Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., at Sheffield. 

March 29th.—Annual General Meeting of the 
Scottish Society of Veterinary 
Inspectors, at Glasgow. 

Mar. 31st.—Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Southampton. 

April 1st.—-R.C.V.S. Annual Fees due. 

April 8rd.--N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings, at 
2, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s 
Inn, W.C.1.—Organising, 2 p.m. ; 
Veterinary Officers’ and Public 
Health, 3.30) p.m. 

April 4th.—-Meeting of the Dumfries and 
Galloway Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Carlisle, 


April 4th.—N.V.M.A. Council Meeting, at 10, 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1, at 
2.30 p.m. 
N.V.M.A, Committee Meetings, at 
2, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s 
Inn, W.C.1, — Parliamentary, 
10 a.m.; Appointments, 11 a.m. 

April 5th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 5th.—Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at 10, Red = Lion 
Square, W.C.1. 

R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner, Hotel 
Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C.2, at 7.30 p.m. 
Tickets price 12s. 6d. 

April 6th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 7th.—R.C.V.S. Council and Committee 

Meetings. 
April 12th.—Meeting of the West of Scotland 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Glasgow. 
Sept. 18th-23rd.—N.V.M.A. Congress, Llandudno. 
* * 


* * 


April 6th. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Cricuron, Robert Bell, Captain R.A.V.C. (Retd.), 
21, Dublin Road, Lisburn, Co. Antrim. Gradua- 
ted London, July 11th, 1917. Died, March 10th, 
1933. Aged 45 years. 


Tut Lare Capr. FRANK Boorii 


Concerning the late Captain Frank Booth, whose 
death was recorded in our last issue, the Liver- 
pool Post and Mercury states that he was one of 
the best-known veterinary surgeons in Wales. 
A native of Manchester, he graduated at Edin- 
burgh, started a_ practice at Poynton, 
Cheshire. 

He had lived at Colwyn Bay for 37 years. A 
successful breeder of sheepdogs, he was for some 
vears chairman of the Old Colwyn Sheepdog 
Trials Society. He served throughoul the war 
as an officer in the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 
being stationed mainly at Rouen. 


PERSONAL 


Engagement.—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Mr. A. L. Mullen, M.R.C.v.S., D.V.S.M. 
(vicr.), Adviser in Veterinary Science to the 
University of Liverpool, to Anne Helen English, 
youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. J. English, 
“Lamorna,” Western Drive, Grassendale, Liver- 
pool and Woolton, Lanes. 


DISTINGUISHED PARASITOLOGIST 
HONOURED 


The Veterinary Faculty of the University of 
Tartu, Dorpat, Esthonia, has conferred the doctor- 
ate honoris causa on Professors Klimmer of 
Leipzig, aud Skrjabine, Moscow. 

On the occasion Professor Richter, of Dorpat, 
gave the following biography of the Russian 
larasitologist :— 

“ Konstantin Ivanovitsch Skrjabine graduated 
at Dorpat in 1905, and received the veterinary 
doctorate in 1916. Professor of parasitology in 
the Veterinary Institute of Novotscherkash, he 
was called in the same capacity in 1920 to the 
State Veterinary Institute created at Moscow. 
At the same time he directed the section of 
helminthology of The Tropical Institute, and has, . 
since 1922, taught this Science at the Faculty of 
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Sciences of Moscow, where he has founded a 
Central Museum for Helminthology. His initia- 
tive and work have raised the science of para- 
ry oy to a very high position in U.R.S.S.”— 
(Rev. én. de Vet... February 15th, 1933. 


THE PROTEST AND THE PRINCIPAL 


Sir Frederick Hobday, Principal of the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, told the following 
story at a meeting held in the College:-— 

“JT was looking at a shop window containing 
horrible pictures and exhibits supposed to repre- 
sent vivisection. A young lady came from the 
— and invited me in. At first I took no notice, 
as the exhibits horrified me. 

“She said: You will come in and sign against 
these horrible cruelties ? 

“ Are they true ? 

“Oh yes, 1,300 goonevery week in the vivisection 
laboratores of the different hospitals. There 
is one college where it is done more than any- 
where else. That is the Royal Veterinary College. 

“Have you seen the college ?—No, but I know it 
goes on. Now will you come in and sign, please ? 

“You must excuse me. That happens to be my 
college.”-—Swindon Advertiser. 

* % 


LETHALLING BY EXHAUST GASES 


Sir Arthur Whitton Brown, the distinguished 
aviator, in a letter to Capt. H. E. Hobbs, which 
is quoted by the latter in an article entitled 
“ The Unwanted Dog,” published in a recent issue 
of the Daily Mail, says: — 

“It is suggesied that the method of killing py 
using exhaust gases from cars is carbon monoxide 
poisoning: a few minutes’ consideration will 
show that it is nothing of the kind, but is actually 
asphyxiation by placing the animal in = an 
atmosphere from which oxygen has_ been 
removed, In fact, drowning in water would be 
the more humane method. 

“Carbon monoxide is contained in the exhaust 
gas from cars only when the engines are running 
at low speeds on over-rich mixture: at full speed 
and full load combustion is practically perfect. 

“An ordinary engine of two-litres capacity 
turning over at 300 r.p.m. should, at full throttle, 
discharge approximately 10 cubic feet of gas per 
minute, but owing to the throttling down would 
not discharge more than two to three cubic feet 
when running lighl. 

“This gas will contain approximately 80 per 
cent. nitrogen and possibly as much as 6 per 
cent. carbon monoxide, the remainder being 
carbon dioxide, unburnt petrol and oil vapour. 

“A lethal chamber would scarcely be less than 
10 cubic feet capacity; that is, it would take at 
least three minutes to displace the air already 
in it, and it is not likely that death would occur 
during the three minutes. In fact, the dog 


reacting to the effect of the increasing carbon. 


dioxide on its respiratory system would be 
caused unnecessary suffering. 

“ Of course, es ag by means of pure carbon 
monoxide properly introduced into breathable 
air is probably one of the most humane methods 
since a small percentage will without warning 
cause intense sleepiness and painless collapse, but 
it cannot be pretended that the method of killing 
by exhaust gas from a motor-car is humane.” 

_ In_a contribution, “ Carbon Monoxide Poison- 
ing from Motor-car Fumes,” to The Lancet, of 
January 21st [7 (3) 1933. Pp. 154-155], Dr. J. S. 
Owens, Superintendent of Observations on Atmos- 
heric Pollution, Department of Scientific and 
ndustrial Research, quotes tables, based on 
different authorities, of permissible concentration 
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in air of CO and one showing the composition 
of exhaust gases. It may be taken, says Dr. 
Owens, that there is usually about 5 per cent. of 
carbon monoxide in the exhaust gases, and this 
makes them a very deadly poison unless rapidly 
diluted. 

A CO concentration of 0-4 per cent. and above 
is requisite for fatal response to the gas in less 
than one hour. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOLARSHIPS 

This year, under the scheme of scholarships 
for the sons and daughters of agricultural work- 
men and others, the Ministry of Agriculture are 
offering five senior scholarships tenable at 
agricultural colleges or university departments of 
agriculture for diploma or degree courses in an 
agricultural subject, or at veterinary colleges 
for courses in veterinary science. The value of 
the scholarships is such as to enable the recipients 
to attend the courses of instruction without cost, 
either to themselves or to their parents. 

* * * 

A TUBERCULIN-TESTED CATTLE ISSUE 

Features of interest were presented in an action 
recently brought in Glasgow Sheriff Court, in 
which a Redruth (Cornwall) farmer sued the 
occupier of the Mains Farm, East Kilbride, for 
payment of the purchase price of three tuber- 
culin-tested pure-bred Guernsey cattle. 

Defendant had bought the cattle at Inverness 
Auction Mart, they being advertised in the sale 
catalogue as tuberculin-tested. Immediately after 
the sale he was informed that the cattle had not 
come from free herds. A double intradermal test 
was carried out upon the animals in the auc- 
tioneer’s yvard, and within three days one of the 
animals reacted. In the belief that the remaining 
two had become infected by being in company 
with the reactor. the defendant intimated to the 
auctioneers that he repudiated the contract, and 
that the animals were standing al a neighbouring 
farm at the seller’s risk. 

In his defence to the subsequent action, the 
purchaser averred that he was induced to enter 
into the contract by a_ representation which 
appeared in the catalogue. He contended that the 
cattle had not been taken directly or indirectly 
from a licensed herd, and that the certificates of 
the tuberculin test which were handed to him 
were granted by a private veterinary surgeon 
in Cornwall, and were not certificates of the pre- 
scribed tuberculin test within the meaning of the 
relative order. 

The action was abandséned, a joint minute was 
lodged and payment of expenses was made to 
the defendant. 4 


DAIRY HERD INSPECTION 


“It is a sign of the times that county councils 
are now ~~ more veterinary inspectors to 
supervise local dairy herds and that this action is 
being taken at the request of dairy farmers and 
not at the dictation of a Government depart- 
ment,” says the Agricultural Correspondent of 
The Times. 

“Scotland is ahead of England in respect 
of routine clinical examination of dairy herds. 
Across the Border such veterinary inspection is 
compulsory at least once every year, and the 
Scottish Board of Health has recommended local 
authorities to inspect dairy herds three times a 
year. 4 

“Dairy farmers have every reason to appre- 
ciate the visits of a veterinary inspector when he 
gives useful advice about cows in the herd which 
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are likely to cause trouble later on. But it can- 
not be said that the visits of the sanitary inspec- 
tor are always so welcome. It seems that few 
sanitary inspectors employed by local authorities 
have been properly trained for this part of their 
duties. They do not know how much light a 
milker needs and they do not know how far it is 
reasonable to insist on alterations to buildings in 
the cause of public health. Unquestionably 
there have been cases of real hardship inflicted 
on the owners and occupiers of farms through 
the too rigid attitude of inspectors without 
adequate knowledge of their business. The pro- 
duction of wholesome milk is really, more a 
matter of careful methods than of elaborate 
housing.” 


* % % % 
ABORTION INFECTION TEST FOR SALE 
CATTLE 


At the recent annual meeting of the Red Poll 
Society, held in London, Mr. N. A. Heywood 
raised the question of contagious abortion, and 
moved that in future all animals with the excep- 
tion of unmated heifers and bulls that have not 
been used for service shall have passed the con- 
lagious abortion test not more than two weeks 
previous to entry in the Red Poll Cattle Society’s 
sales. Doubts existed as to the reliability of the 
agglutination test, but if it was taken by a recog- 
pised institution it was as near being reliable as 
it could possibly be. He was sure if they resorted 
to the test they would give still greater confidence 
to buyers attending their sales. 

Sir Merrik Burrell seconded the motion, and 
pointed to the success that had attended the sales 
of the Society at which only tuberculin-tested 
animals were admitted. He agreed that the 
agglutination test could be taken as being reliable 
if it was undertaken by competent people. The 
Council would have to consider how it would deal 
with cattle from herds that had been vaccinated 
against the disease. 

The Council will consider the framing of regu- 
lations whereby effect can be given to the motion. 

* * * 


CATTLE. MOVEMENT LICENCE: 
SUCCESSFUL APPEAL 


The King’s Bench Divisional Court, consisting 
of the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Hewart) and 
Justices Talbot and Charles, at a hearing on Feb- 
ruary 24th, allowed with costs the appeal of Mr. 
George Lindsay against his conviction by the Pudsey 
justices on‘an information brought by Mr. William 

arkinson, an official of the West Riding County 
Council, under the Animals (Landing from 
Ireland, etc.) Order of 1923, alleging that, having 
removed three Irish cattle from East Ardsley to 
Stott’s Slaughterhouse at Pudsey, he failed forth- 
with to send the movement licence to the nearest 
police station. 

Mr. Cartwright Sharp, for the appellant, said 
that Section 34 of the Regulations referred to 
required that the movement licence, under which 
alone it was permissible to remove Irish cattle 
from one point to another, should “ forthwith after 
the arrival of the animals at the authorised place 
of destination be delivered up at, or sent by post 
to, the nearest police station in the district by 
the person then in charge of the animals.” 

Mr. Lindsay, said Mr. Sharp, delivered the 
animals at Stott’s Slaughterhouse, and at the same 
time handed the movement licence to Mr. 
Reginald Stott. For some reason—-he under- 


stood that it was sudden illness—-the licence 
was not sent forthwith to the nearest police 
station. 
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The only possible construction of the words of 
the Regulation, Mr. Sharp submitted, was that 
the person who was “then” in charge of the 
animals “after” their arrival was the butcher 
or farmer, not the transporter. The magistrates 
had made a wrong assumption that the duty of 
returning the licence was upon the person who 
had delivered the animals, but the Regulation 
made it clear, in his submission, that that duly 
was upon the person who had charge after 
delivery had been made. 

Mr. L, Scholetield, for the respondent, sub- 
mitted that the justices’ decision was a proper 
one, and should be upheld. 

Giving judgment, lL.ord Hewart said the words 
of the regulation seemed to be reasonably clear. 
He could not see any construction of the words, 
* Person then in charge of the animals,” which 
did not refer to the words “ forthwith after the 
arrival of the animals.” The Kegulation did not 
say “ shortly before the arrival.” He thought the 
justices had misconstrued the regulation, and 
there was no evidence upon which they could 
properly impose a penalty upon the appellant. 

Mr. Justice Talbot, who agreed, said he thought 
the question before the court was clear beyond 
the slightest doubt. 

The appeal was allowed with costs and the 


conviction set aside. 
* 


ENGLISH AUTHORITIES AND SCOTCH 
SHEEP 

Gratification was expressed amongst those con- 
nected with the Scottish sheep trade, when it was 
announced recently that the Ministry of Agriculture 
were approaching English Local Authorities with a 
view to a withdrawal of the restrictions operating 
in many cases, including the City of London, in 
regard to the admission of sheep from Scotland. 
By enforcing their double dipping regulations in 
regard to sheep coming from Scotland, before 
they could be marketed, a serious handicap is 
imposed on buyers of Scottish sheep for the 
English market, and hence the appeal io 
the Ministry to intervene. It seems, how- 
ever, that some of the English authorities are 
still determined to adhere to their dipping 
regulations. 


Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 
* 
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“HOW THE VETERINARY ADVISER CAN 
HELP THE FARMER ” 


To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I would like to join Messrs. Pugh and 
Bruford in expressing my gratitude for the never- 
failing courtesy and ever-ready help given to me 
by the research institutes mentioned in their 
letter in to-day’s Record. 

The increased respect and recognition which 
the veterinary profession now receives is un- 
doubtedly very largely due to the tremendous 
advances made by our pathologists and bacterio- 
logists,. and recognition is constantly 
expressed by our agriculturists, who are by no 
means the uneducated clodhoppers Mr. Roberts 
seems to imagine. 

That gentleman’s soap-box oratory may haye 
repercussions he little expects! If | were to 
make a similarly silly speech to a representative 
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gathering of Essex farmers | should be regarded 
by my audience with supercilious amusement, 
probably mixed with disgust. Is there any 
reason to suppose that an agricultural audience 
in the adjoining county is less enlightened or less 
critical ? 

At a time when British research workers are 
gaining a tardy recognition from their foreign 
colleagues all over the world it seems the height 
of disloyalty and bad taste for a member of a 
community whose proud motto is “ Vis unita 
fortior” to hold up their efforts to the ridicule 
of a lay audience! 

Faithfully yours, 
Davip Erte WILKINSON. 
“ Oakwood,” 


Chigwell, Essex. 
March 18th, 1933. 
%* % % 


VETERINARY INSPECTION SERVICE 

To THE Eprror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—I am interested in a letter written to you 
by Mr. J. W. Hall Masheter, regarding the whole- 
sale appointment of whole-time Veterinary 
Inspectors, and desire to express the view that 
such appointments are not in the best interests 
of the profession generally. ; 

I betieve the majority of country veterinary 
practices show less than £500 per year clear 
profit, including any local appointments, and it 
is going to be very hard on these local practi- 
tioners if 25 per cent. of their living is to be 
laken away. 

We are asked to raise the status of the profes- 
sion. How can the country practitioner raise the 
status of himself or his protession under such a 
financial handicap ? 

Looking ahead, the time may arrive when no 
practice will have a local county or borough 
appointment. Is this going to attract men into 
country practice? Imagine a life just calving 
and cleansing cows, giving extensive credit for 
the work done and to know that the certain 
quarterly cheque from. the local authority has 
gone for ever. 

I suggest that if these appointments are taken 
away it will be the end of all country practices, 
and the filthy calving and cleansing jobs will be 
done by the local quack. 

I should like to see this matter discussed at all 
the veterinary society meetings throughout the 
country, and also in the columns of the Veterinary 
Record. 

I wonder what the medical profession would 
say if the panel practice was taken away from the 
local doctor and carried out by whole-time men ? 

Yours faithfully, 
C. R. A. POWELL. 
1, Brook Street, 
New Bedford Road, Luton. 
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To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—From letters I have received in answer 
to my letter in the Velerinary Record of the 11th 
inst., it appears that “ some steps should be taken 
and taken at once, to arrest the development of 
the idea in the minds of local and higher authori- 
lies that whole-lime inspeciors can do the neces- 
sary veterinary inspections of dairy cattle more 
efficiently and economically than the private 
practitioner.” 

The obvious course would be for all the 
Divisions to discuss this question, but this takes 
time—and time is short. 
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I understand that a sub-committee of the Royal 
College has been appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of whole-lime appointments, and to report 
in April. 

I refer readers to the letters of Dr. Hare, and 
Mr. Tutt in the same issue of the Veterinary 
Record. 

Under the circumstances, [ am_ willing to 
receive letters from _ practitioners—epitomise 
them-—and send the result to the proper authori- 
ties for consideration. 

There are one thousand practitioners in 
England, and about 100 in Wales who should be 
interested in the matter. This matter is urgent. 
Is it too much to expect that during the next week 
1 should receive at least 1,000 letters embodying 
the views of the backbone of the profession—the 
general practitioner ? 

What is it to be—1,000 part-time men at 
£200,000 per annum, or 300 whole-time men at 
£200,000 per annum ? 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. W. HALL MASHETER. 
Ruddle House, 
Newnham-on-Severn, Gloucestershire. 
March 18th, 1933. 


DRIED BEET-PULP FOR HORSES 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Mr. W. E. Blackwell’s article on the above 
condition, in your issue of the 18th inst., was 
read with interest, but I was rather surprised that 
he considered any treatment as hopeless. 

My own experience of the same condition has 
been some six cases—one where the pulp had 
been fed, the others in horses that had accident- 
ally got at the stuff and eaten liberally of it. My 
first case | lost after more or less palliative mea- 
sures, but the remainder have all been success- 
fully relieved with the stomach tube. In the first 
case I was struck by the amount of pulp that was 
regurgitated after an attempt to swallow water, 
and this gave me the idea that it might be pos- 
sible either to syphon off or to wash up the mass 
with water; unfortunately, I did not get the 
opportunity to use the stomach tube on this case. 

My procedure is to pass the tube, by the nostril, 
until it comes in contact with the mass, lower the 
horse’s head (to the ground, if possible) and 
slowly to pump in water at body temperature. 
The liquid is immediately regurgitated by the 
mouth and nostrils, bringing with it the pulp, 
the tube being gradually allowed to pass lower as 
relief takes place. The majority of horses stand 
— quiet and the*pumping may be con- 
tinued for considerable periods without a rest. 
Syphoning also often removes large quantities, es- 
pecially from the lower portion of the gullet. Where 
the animal becomes distressedI have left itfor afew 
hours and then repeated the process, being suc- 
cessful in giving relief in all cases. Gentle 
squeezing of the distended cesophagus, in the neck 
portion, greatly assists in breaking down the 
mass. 

Cases seen early are more easily relieved, as 
the pulp, when dry, floats and rises with the 
water much more readily. 

The treatment is often long and tedious, but 
simple, and well worth the trouble when such 
good results as I have been fortunate enough to 
be able to record have followed. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. C. WILKINS. 
Crewkerne, 
Somerset. 
March 20th, 1933. 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—In connection with Mr. Blackwell’s recent 
clinical communication regarding sugar-beet-pulp 
choking in horses, may | say that about two 

ears ago, this form of choking was most common 
in this district. 

In my experience the most successful method 
to adopt in order to bring relief is by means of 
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adopted in the presence of the owner, without 
having to explain the occasional frenzy caused by 
morphia, or, what is even worse, that the howl 
following administration of prussic acid is not 
due to pain. Prior to the administration of 
chloroform I think that a narcotic of the chloral 
series given in mucilage, in capsule or intra- 
thoracically, has possibilities worthy of investi- 


the stomach tube passed via the nasal route, gation. y faithfully 
attempting at first to force the obstruction along D ours fait c Y C ; 
the cesophagus, or forcing a passage through the —~ » W. CARTWRIGHT. 


mass—then pumping small quantities of water 
through the tube and syphoning, when usually 
a lot of the swollen beet pulp comes away. 
this method fails, reverse the pump, employing 
suction. Usually it is a tedious and lengthy 
operation, and the restlessness and bouts of 
coughing on the part of the patient, together with 
an occasional blocking of the tube, do not add to 
the comfort of the 
In sugar-beet-pulp choking arecoline seems use- 
less, and the application of hot fomentations a 
waste of time. Mortality is about 50 per cent. of 
cases, septic pneumonia being the common sequel. 
Yours 
. E. PRATT, M.R.C.V.S. 
Veterinary Infirmary. 
Redditch and Alcester. 
March 20th, 1933. 


SMALL ANIMAL EUTHANASIA 

To THE EpIToR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—The recent discussion on lethal chambers 
and destruction of small animals prompts me to 
describe a method | have adopted for dogs. 

Chloral hydrate, in the average dose of one 
ounce, is dissolved in two ounces of water to 
which is added about equal part of milk, when 
it seems to be well tolerated and swallowed with- 
out difficulty. 

In a few minutes, sometimes even before com- 
pletion of dosing, the dog becomes sleepy, then 
unconscious, when the chloroform muzzle can be 
applied. In a recently fed animal there may 
be vomiting, but it does not appear to affect the 
result. Whether there is pain Lotween adminis- 
tration and unconsciousness it is difficult to say, 
but it certainly appears to be humane and can be 
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USE OF X-RAYS AS A METHOD OF 
STERILISATION OF FEMALE CATS 
To THE EpIToR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—Every now and then a medical man who 
is unwilling to run the risk of having his female 
kitten chloroformed and operated on, and having 
easy access to an X-ray apparatus, employs this 
method, instead of having an operation. 

Those portions of the body which are not to 
ceme under the rays are covered with a leaden 
mask. The exposed part and organs are sub- 
jected to the filtered rays for six to eight minutes. 
Generally speaking, three exposures are given 
at intervals of three or four days. 

The kittens have done well, and no ill-effects 
have been noticed, while the method has proved 
very effectual. If it were not for the expense 
this method would be frequently adopted in the 
case of delicate pets. 

Yours faithfully, 


T. F. PRIME. 
Elim Lodge, 
21, Westow Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E.19. 
March 13th, 1933. 


The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the 
receipt of the following: — 

Communications from Mr. J. M. Armfield (Chip- 
stead), Mr. C. S. M. Hopkirk (Wallaceville, New 
Zealand), and Captain J. F. D. Tutt (Winchester). 

Report of the Annual General Meeting of the 
National Veterinary Benevolent) and Mutual 
Defence Society, from Mr. R. C. Locke (Hon. 
Secretary). 
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slaugh- _ breaks 
Out- Out- _—tered as reported Out-  Out- | Swine 
Period. _ breaks Animals| breaks diseased by the| Animals|) breaks breaks Slaugh- 
_con- attacked.| con- orex- | —Local |attacked| con-  con- __ tered. 
firmed firmed. posed to Authori- firmed. firmed. | 
| infection. ties. 
| No. No. No. No. No. No. No. | No. ! No. 
Period 16th to 28th Feb., 1933 15 21 4 | 555 12 29 | 31 47 26 
Corresponding period in 
ass 16 19 | — | 7 s | 72 37 
15 | 5 6 | 15 42 | 26 
11 | 12 20 21 | 96 | 87 
Total Ist January to 28th 
February, 1933... ... 77 94 40 | 4,052 47 91 43° 
Corresponding period in | 
78 1 67 49 86 89 | 352 134 
1931 ees | 90 2: 255 «36 64 1145 209 
1990... 85 — | 7% | 119 || 203 | 495 | 148 


